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“IN THE ROAR OF AN ENGINE... 
, ! 4 HEAR THE BEATING OF YOUR WEART ” 


“Up here, the light still lingers. men _ women build engines like these! And where 
I can create in metal the line, the pattern and design 


“Below, the sea is swept with shadows that swallow 4 ‘ 
of the even greater engine I’ve been shaping in my min! 


up a carrier ship—herself a shadow on the sea—as 
though she had never been. “That’s the America I left. And that’s the America | 


want to find when I come back . . . the one land where 
a man can live and work and build the future he 
dreams of . . . where every man has the opportunity to 
‘“‘And even then, I could not cry for help. For if I break go as far and climb as high as he wants! Don’t 


“If I should fall from here, my long, ateep plunge into 
the night would go unwitnessed by friend and foe alike. 


radio silence to call ‘Where are you?’—and my ship change that, ever! That’s the only America worth 
whispers to every listening ear, ‘Here I am’—I break fighting for.” ‘ " . 
faith with a thousand men. And so... Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we’re building 2,000 horse- 
“Up here, I put my trust in my engine! power super-charged engines for U. S. Navy Corsair 


fighters .. . propellers for United Nations bombers... 

working to hurry the day when our boys will come home, 
the day when we'll turn again to peaceful things, to the 
building of an even finer Kelvinator, an even greater Nash! 


“It will not fail me now. For in its steady roar, I hear 

the faithful beating of the hearts of men and women 
who put into its making their own heart’s blood and 
the power of their hands. On this guide, this friend, 


this almost human thing, this engine ... depend my To them we pledge to do our part to keep America 
just as it is, just as it must always be—a land of prog- 


Mee , ress, free enterprise and limitless opportunity! 
“Home ... where I can work again in the noise and ‘ % ma - “ 


the heat, the beat and the pace of the factory where NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


hopes of seeing home again. 






Speed the Day of Victory! 
Let's Get in the Scrap — 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





asy Mie A Kec Wuaror 


In War, Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines and Hamilton Standard Propellers. 
in Peace, Nash Automobiles, Kelvinator Refrigerators and Appliances. 
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sprayed on wings and fuselage 
...and airplane fabric is quicl 
brushed onto the sticky sw 
Then a few more coats of hot d 
complete the war bird’s skin. 

This process of using hot lacque 
developed by’ Commercial Solvents, 
saves valuable materials and time. Only 


four coats are used . . . instead of the foui . 


_ teen formerly required. 
| As one of its contributions toward vi 
Commercial Solvents.is granting free lice 
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1~ Fast gand Street, New York, N.Y. 








FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 
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1S TERESA HER REAL NAME? 
Yes—her middle name, She was 
christened Muriel. A Samuel 
Goldwyn star, Mies Wright says: 
“I like the Regent crushproof 
box. It’s just like a custom-made 
cigarette case.’’ Neat, smart, 
keeps cigarettes firm and fresh! 













tS JERRY'S MUSTACHE A 
PROP? No. Years of vigi- 
lant gardening are respon- 
sible for the magnificent 
Colonna hedge. And his 
eyes pop with pleasure 
when he discusses Regents. 
“I think they’re better 
tasting’’, he says. Reason? 
Choicer tobaccos, specially 
selected for finer flavor! 





Wright... Colonna...Massey ? 
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DOES ILONA 

LIKE FARMING? 
Yes, and she’s raising a Vic- 
tory Garden in her free 
time! The blonde Miss 
Massey also gets a kick out 
of Regents. “‘Because they’re 
King Size’’, she says, 
“‘Regents are a better value 
—over 20% longer. That’s 


¢ one reason why I like 
ALL THREE AGREE... that 


Regent is a milder smoke! And 
there’s a very good reason why 
it’s always so gentle to your 
throat! Multiple Blending—an ©. 
exclusive Regent process! Try 
Regent yourself. On every 
count, it’s a better cigarette! 
‘Costs no more than other 


leading brands. 


LETTERS 


Food for Greece 
In your issue of April 12, in The Periscope, 
the statement was made that “Washington has 
credible evidence from refugees that at least 40 
per cent of the Red Cross food reaching Greece 
falls into the hands of the occupying forces.” 
This committee has made inquiry throughout 





Washington and was unable to find any basis The 
for such a report from official sources. We now ther 
have received a copy of the official statement wor 
No. 147, dated April 19, 1948, issued by the syn 
Department of State, which says in regard to in / 


the rumor mentioned by you that “no such re- | 
ports have reached this department or other N 
interested agencies from any American Govern- 





[ 
ment or Red Cross officials in North Africe, ot Mr, 
from any other source.” wi 

James Woop Joxunson P 
President de tC 
Help the Children Committee, Inc. U 
New York City ture 
The source for the protested statement was wid 
ry ible official, but Newswex accepts yea: 
the State Department’s assurances that the w- che: 
formation was incorrect. the 
Arr 
Morale Builder 7 
Before leaving the States my father gave me con 
my choice of magazines that I wished to re ber 
ceive while overseas. Being an old Newswetk - 
reader, I immediately picked Newsweek 85 ing 


my first choice. 

Let me commend you on the fine job you are 
doing for Uncle Sam as a morale builder. With 
the exception of “letters from home” your maga 





sine rates above everything in this respect. News 


OUT OF THESE FLOCS MAY COME — 
THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD 


These white crumbs or “flocs” look very unimportant in 
themselves . . . but on them may depend the future of the 
world. They are one of the first stages in the production of 
synthetic rubber, the most vital material being produced 
in America today. 

Naturally, you are interested in synthetic rubber. But 
synthetic rubber is only incidental. What is really impor- 
tant is what happens to synthetic rubber after it is actually 
produced. It is chemistry that makes rubber fit to use, suits 
jt to the task at hand. 


United States Rubber Company is the largest manufac- 
turer of rubber chemicals in the world. We have worked 
with rubber, improved it and broadened its uses for 100 
years. Today, all this tremendous fund of knowledge of the 
chemistry of rubber is being drawn upon to improve syn- 
thetic rubber, perfect it for the jobs it must do for the 
Armed Forces and war industry. 


The chemistry of rubber is what determines the final 
compounding and processing of the flocs of synthetic rub- 
ber you see here, They may eventually go into bullet-seal- 
ing hose, air ducts, or any one of a score of other parts used 


in the plane that will blast the last Nip carrier off the sea. 
They may be made into a tire that will rumble down 
bomb-battered Unter den Linden. They may go into some 
essential equipment like a conveyor belt that will keep 
America’s war production line moving at top speed. They 
might very easily determine the entire course of the war, 
and thereby the future of the world. 

Synthetic rubber, its production, compounding and ap- 
plication to war and industrial uses, is too big a story to 
present adequately here. There are five basic commercial 
types of synthetic rubber. Each of them has distinct prop- 
erties and characteristics. Not a single one is ideal for all 
purposes. 

Deciding which synthetic rubber to select and use for a 
particular task is an equally big story, a decision that re- 
quires expert knowledge and broad range experience. 

We have told the story of the five basic commercial types 
of synthetic rubber, our more than twenty years of experi- 
ence in working with them, and our twelve years of using 
synthetic rubber commercially in an interesting, informa- 
tive booklet for business executives. Please ask 
for your copy on your regular business letterhead. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 sixtH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Lid. 




































» Package Goods 
- Manufacturers 


They've done a grand job in meeting 


wartime restrictions and in guarding 
the QUALITY of the goods you buy 


You have probably noticed that packages have changed 
a bit—that some wrapping materials, for example, have 
been replaced by other types .. . That’s because the 
package has had to give up certain strategic materials 
to the war effort. : 

But you can rest assured that American ingenuity - 
has seen to it that the goods you buy in packages are 
well protected. They are as sanitary as ever. Their 
freshness and flavor are carefully guarded ... Package 
goods manufacturers have too great a stake in the value 
of their trade-marks to adopt any change in packaging 
which might endanger the quality of their products. 

We are glad that we have been able to assist our cus- 
tomers and their material suppliers in this important 
work. And we are a bit proud of the fact that our 
machines, which wrap the bulk of the nation’s package 
goods, have proved so readily adaptable to new forms 
of wrapping. We built them with an eye to versatility— 
and the war has furnished the supreme test of this 
always-desirable feature. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


eg The building of armament machinery has largely re- 
placed the manufacture of wrapping machines in our 
plant. But ideas on packaging improvements are as 
unrestricted as ever. And we're putting such ideas on 
the drawing boards so we'll be ready when peacetime _ 
packaging is again given the green light. 































Package goods manufacturers are invited to consult us 
on future improvements, as well as for assistance or 
service in meeting current packaging needs. 


~.PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO" 
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NEWS WEEy 


is what the men in foreign service crave ay 
that is just what you are giving us. This 
ment may seem paradoxical, but being ney 
the news does not mean knowing the new; 
There is only one fault that I find with th 
magazine. That is the fact that I find it s9 ip. 
teresting that I read it from cover to cover 
the day that each edition arrives. T 
I have nothing to carry me over until the fol. 
lowing edition arrives. 
V. J. Hucues Jp. 
Second Lt. CWs 
North Africa 





History and Students 

We read your article in the April 19 New: 
WEEK concerning the knowledge of America 
history among college students. We then & 
cided to make our own survey among 100 sty. 
dents from Eastern Cincinnati high schools, It 
has been claimed that the rudiments of this 
study are inculcated into students while the 
are still in high school. We discovered thee 
amazing facts: Calvin Coolidge was the im. 
mediate predecessor of F.D.R. in the White 
House; William Jennings Bryan was a famou 
American poet; Daniel Webster. wrote a dic. 
tionary; Thomas Edison “carried a Big Stick’. 
William Howard Taft is the present senate 
from Qhio; the Civil War was fought from 
1759 to 1761; Lowell Thomas is the head d 
the OWI. 

Yours for not lowering the voting age to 18, 


Joun HerMantzs 
Davin Moroax 
University of Cincinnati 
Mariemont, Ohio 





Striking—But Is It Art? 
If Salvador Dali’s paintings are Art (News 


‘week, April 26), then I have every reason to 


believe I'll be the next Pope. 

Of all the cockeyed, misconceived, puerik, 
inane, and insane notions ever put on canvas, 
commend me to Mr. Dali’s efforts. 

They have a place for such people, and they 
shouldn’t be at large. With Dali’s skill it iss 
downright shame that he can’t devote it to 
better things or direct it into saner channek. 

God help us if we have to swallow such not 
sense under the guise of Art. 

Hi ya, Salvador! How about painting mes 
a cheese dream going west on a south 
sleeper up a hill (walking backwards on snow 
shoes) with 3 pounds of elbow grease in each 
hand and Hedy Lamarr trailing me in a g 
cart, with a lefthanded monkey wrench in be 
right hand? That'll slay °em—and you should 
be included. (Without rancor, of course.) 


Louis Fenner Dow 
Burlington, Vt. 


Thank you for printing the latest creations 
of Dali in your last issue. But I heartily de 
agree with your comments. What Dali say 
might be nuts; what he paints, however—# 
beautiful. Dali is not only a first-class crafts 
man; he also has imagination and guts. Many 
other painters would have been awed by th 
wealth of his society models, and the resulting 
portraits would have looked like soap ads. — 

Three cheers for Dali, an outstanding, ort 
inal American artist. 

Herman GurFINKEL 
Toolmaker 
Detroit, Mich 






BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Here’s what one leatherneck dreams about! 


One Marine’s dream of the post-war 
world is a mountain of strawberry ice 
cream. He wrote his girl from Guadal- 
canal that he wants it three times a day, 
every day for five years. In standard 
servings, that’s over 900 quarts! 


Strawberry ice cream was a symbol, 
of course, to a hot, tired fighting man 
in a fox-hole — a symbol of his home 
town and the corner drug store —a 
symbol of America. It must have ap- 
Pealed to lots of folks, for many news- 
papers carried the story. 


There are good reasons why ice 
cream is on Army menus regularly — 


good reasons why busy war workers - 


eat so much of it. It’s more than a 


delicious dessert — it’s a valuable food 
— rich in vitamins and calcium. 


Right now, of course, ice cream 
must come from the same milk supply 
that furnishes milk, cream, butter and 
cheese to soldiers, civilians and allies 
alike. That means less ice cream for 
your family’s use. If you’ll be content 
with your fair share — if you'll accept 
part of your order in fruit ices — you 
can continue to enjoy ice cream. 

And we'll continue to improve ice 
cream processing and packaging —con- 
trolling its quality —keeping it pure 
and good. 

We'll continue our intensive labora- 
tory research . . . developing important 


new products from milk . . . bringing 
to America’s fighters, workers and 
friendly allies the full benefits of 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as human 
food ... as a base for the development 
of new products and materials ... asa 
source of health and enduring progress 
on the farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 








In this mechanized war, oil is the 
very life-blood of victory. To win, 
you've just got to have it. 

Lubricants for every machine that 
moves . . . high-octane gasoline for 
airplanes . . . butadiene for synthetic 
rubber . . . base materials for many 
vital medicines, Furnishing these 
essential products and many others is 
the war job of the petroleum industry. 

Thanks to those who built the oil 
business in this country, no other 

_ nation on earth has the petroleum 
resources, the large refineries, and 
the technical knowledge that are avail- 

able in the United States. 





Life-blood of Victory 


Serving this industry and many 
others, Hartford Steam Boiler and its 
nation-wide engineering staff are hard 
at work on the production front. . . 
seeking to spot trouble in time to pre- 
vent disastrous accidents to boilers, 
engines, generators, and many kinds 
of pressure vessels . . . helping to keep 
power working for victory. 


In its seventy-seven years of special- 
izing in engineering insurance, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler has never before 
been privileged to serve 
its policyholders or the 4 
nation in a more vital 
role. 





Covers: Bollers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diese? Engines * Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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Easy does it 


One of the most important jobs at Boeing 


is making other Boeing jobs easier . . . . 


simplifying procedures so that, despite 
shortages of skilled workers, production 
constantly goes upward. 


Above is pictured an example of this 
easy-does-it manufacturing philosophy— 
a simple device, but it illustrates the 
point: the Boeing-developed wheel- 
installation dolly, by means of which one 
worker slips quarter-ton wheels onto the 
axles of Boeing Flying Fortresses.* The 
Wheel, held firmly on the dolly by 


adjustable arms, is rolled into position 


on casters. Once the wheel is slipped 
over the landing-gear axle, the arms of 
the dolly are moved back . . . and the 
job is done. 


This is but a simple example, and 
only one among hundreds, of the con- 
stant effort in Boeing plants (at Seattle 
and Renton, Washington, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and Vancouver, B. C.) to achieve 
maximum production efficiency with a 
minimum of human exertion, through 
improved tools and handling equipment 
. . . an effort which has contributed to 
the highest output per man, machine 


> 


and unit of plant space, among all man- 
ufacturers of aircraft. 


Co-ordinated with Boeing know-how 
in research, design and more than 
twenty-five different engineering fields, 
this manufacturing skill has made 
Boeing-designed and Boeing-built Flying 
Fortresses renowned not only for quality 
but for quantity. 


And in the peacetime to come, these 
same skills will make the phrase “Built 


by Boeing” a hall-mark of skilfully de- 


_signed, soundly engineered, efficiently 


manufactured products. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


"THE TERMS ‘‘FLYING FORTRESS’ AND ‘‘STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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Fibre that Wins 


in both 
Peace and War 


ALL FIBRE... 
NO PRIORITY 
NEEDED ! 


NO RESTRICTION ON 

USED ELLIOTT <4 

MACHINES / NS 
e as — 


Qe 
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Elliott Address Catds 


Require No Priority 


Though new Elliott Addressing 
Machines are limited to Government 
priority, you can obtain a good used 
Elliott without any restriction what- 
soever. 


Write today on your business letter- 
head for information on used ma- 
chines and literature on the advan- 
tages of the Elliott Typewriteable 
Address Card method. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


.. «for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing... Disbursements . . . Collections... 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Usilities . . . Insurance 
Companies . . . Issuing War Bonds. 
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Born: To Mr. anp 
Mrs. Benny Goop- 
maN, their first child, 
a swing princess 
named Rachel, in Los 
Angeles, May 3... 
An 8-pound son to 
Army Capt. Frep 
Brisson and his mov- 
ie-actress wife, Rosa- 
LIND RvssELL, in Hol- 
lywood, May 7. 


International B irthdays: 

Rosalind Russell A®cHBIsHoP Francis 

J. Spetuman, still 

touring United States Army camps in the 

Middle East, 54 on May 4... Kine FEe1sa. 

II of Iraq, 8, May 2, broadcast a good-will 
speech in English. 


Engaged: Etaine Sueparp, former 
magazine-cover girl now making her first 
movie, to Prerre Huss, former Interna- 
tional News Service chief in Berlin now in 
Tunisia. 


Married: Manvet I. Prapo, son of 
President Manuel Prado of Peru, to Nat- 


ALIE KiTcuIn, San Francisco debutante, in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, May 8. 


Fined: The parents of two Buenos 
Aires children named Zoroaster and Ju- 
piter. An Argentine judge ordered the 
names changed because “under our cul- 
ture, or lack of it, these names are ridicu- 
lous” and other children would laugh at 
them. The names of the family’s two other 
children, Floreal and Oreste, were termed 
“euphonious.” 


Arrived: The Duke anp Ducuess of 
Winpsor, in New York, May 8, almost un- 
noticed by station crowds. “Must be some 


Associated Press 
The Windsors again 


movie dame,” said one traveler, spying 
cameramen . . . PReseNT ENRIQUE PENa- 
ranDa .of Bolivia, in Washington, D.C., 
May 5. He signed the Atlantic Charter, 
addressed Congress, and received Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s apologies for Coolidge-era 


loan interest rates (see page 56) ... Lr. 
Gen. Lestey J. McNair, commanding 
general of the United States Army Ground 
Forces, in Washington, D.C. Wearing one 
arm in a sling and a patch on the back 
of his head, he went immediately to Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital for treatment of wounds 
received in Tunisia. 


Honored: Brie. Gen. Tueopore 
RooseEvett of the Oyster Bay Roosevelts 
and his son, Capt. QueNTIN Roosevetr, 


Wide World 
Roosevelts, father and son 


on May 6, for gallantry in action in North 
Africa. General Roosevelt received an Oak 
Leaf Cluster; his son the Silver Star. 


Arrested: Rev. Rosert ANDERSON 
JARDINE, the British pastor who married 
the Windsors, and Mrs. Jarpineg, in Hol- 
lywood, by immigration authorities for 
overstaying their visitors’ permit. They 
were given 30 days to get out. 


Rejected: Orson Wettes, 28, by 
the Army induction center in Hollywood 
on May 6. He tore up a 2-B “essen- 
tial” classification © 
card, reported, and 
was put in 4-F ...A 
14-year-old Elmhurst, 
Ill., patriot named 
Donatp Tosta, by 
the Marines in San 
Diego. This was his 
second discharge in 
six months; as a bribe 
not to enlist again 
they let him keep his 
uniform. 


& : 
Associated Press 


Welles: 4-F 


Hired: Leon Henverson, former OPA 
director, by the Research Institute of 
America, which reports business trends to 
$5,000 clients. Henderson started work 
in Washington on Monday. Besides his du- 
ties as chairman of the board of editors, he 
will be free to carry on writing and radio 
activities ... A maid, by Cepric ApaMs, 
Minneapolis Star-Journal columnist. In 
“desperate” need, he ran a full-column 
“open letter to unemployed girls” in the 
help-wanted section of his own paper, 
and got 506 replies—500 of them from 
other maid-seekers. He hired a girl from 
the other six . . . Another maid, by Mrs. 
Warum Bernstem of Newark, N. J. Her 
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‘Ahey're setting ‘em up for Smiling Billy, tonight! 


SurRE and there are those who’d punch the nose of the man 
who wouldn’t lift one to Billy, tonight — in a dignified fight, 
of course. 

For we’ve turned back, the timeclock to March 7, 1903, 
when Smiling Billy had a hand in the destiny of a great 
American industry. . . . He’fought a battle with a giant tur- 
bine, while history hung in the balance. 

He was a shop foreman in one of the early plants of General 
Electric. His company had pioneered research in turbine en- 
gineering, and had staked its reputation on the plans of the 
first commercial steam turbine generator. It was to be a 
gigantic machine, and the Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago had courageously designed their entire new Fiske 
Street generating station around the plans for this unborn 
behemoth. . . . The date they had set for the official test 
was March 7, 1903. , 

By February, the turbine was still months from completion. 
A meeting of foremen was called. “‘Who among our general 
foremen is 100 per cent qualified to complete the building of 


Universal Turret Lathes . 


the turbine on time?” they were asked. A single name had 
the vote of every man there. 

The story of Billy’s battle with the turbine is a minor classic 
of one man’s knowledge of machinery, tools and men. Around 
him lay thousands of unfinished parts. Ahead of him lay the 
task of assembling a machine as big as a two-story house and 
as delicate as a lady’s watch — that could shatter itself to 
pieces from a microscopic error in tolerance. 

‘He won. On March 7, less than three weeks from taking 
over, Smiling Billy waved a grimy hand, and the first big 
turbine generator began to whine a brand new song of power. 

History is made that way. It’s being made that way today, 
in the biggest battle of all time, because many of the great 
men of industry are men with grease on their hands. 

Today, Jones & Lamson machine tool engineers are working 
with those men on hundreds of America’s most important as-. 
sembly line jobs — and have been from the very beginning of 
every great industry in America. They were there in the days 
of Smiling Billy, and they’ll be there tomorrow when you call! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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CORPORATION 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES. METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT, and 


joundees, too / 


Cupolas must receive balanced charges of coke, lime- 
stone, iron, and scrap to produce metals of uniform 
quality. Many foundries, large and small, have installed 
Whiting Mechanical Charging Systems to assure accurate 
proportioning. Thus, they are able to turn out the high 
quality metals needed for war essentials. 

In addition to controlling the charge, Whiting Systems 
save manpower and materials, decrease the percentage of 
defective castings, reduce costs, and speed up output. 

Tomorrow’s victory is being molded in American. 
foundries, where Whiting equipment is helping to supply 
metal for the tools America needs to win. Whiting 
Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 








CHEMICAL PLANTS ¢ SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES, and AIRLINES 


~ RATIONING 
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help-wanted ad promised: “can wear m 
mink coat for day off.” She had 600 to 
choose from. 


Launched: Five merchant ships, on 
Sunday, by the Dionne QUINTUPLETS at 
Superior, Wis. The 9-year-old girls broke 
pint-sized bottles of lake water on the 





Bx & 
Associated Press 


All dressed up and ready to go 


prows. Into every swing but Emilie’s went 
auxiliary power of the Quins’ biographer, 
Lillian Barker, and George Dolan, ad- 
ministrative manager of the Walter Butler 
Shipyard. Left-handed Emilie crossed 
everybody up by seizing a bottle with her 
right hand and smashing it on the Bailey 
Foster’s prow before tie-ropes were cut. 
Unable to master “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” the Quins sang “God Bless Amer- 
ica” instead. To avoid the possibility of 
five upset stomachs, special drinking wa- 
ter was shipped with them in 5-gallon jugs 
from their home in Callander, Ont. 


Died: Viscount Hewart of Bury, 
Lord Chief Justice of England for eighteen 
years, on May 5 at his home on Toteridge, 
Hertfordshire. He was 73. Famous as a wit 
as well as a barrister, 
Lord Hewart once 
evaluated a wife at 
60 cents in an unde- 
fended divorce case 
. . . Dr. Hersert 
Hawkes, 70, dean of 
Columbia College for 
the last 26 years, in 
New York, of a heart 
ailment . . . Sus S. 
Waite, 55, suffragist 
and lawyer, in Alex- 
andria, Va., May 6. 
She led a legislative 
fight which won suf- 
frage for Tennessee 
women in 1920... Newsweek 
Erixa KEITEL, Lord Hewart 
daughter of Nazi 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, at Locarno, 
Switzerland, May 4... Harry A. MILLER, 
68, racing-car builder, in Detroit May 3. 
In 1916 he designed Barney Oldfield’s egg- 
shaped Golden Submarine . . . GUICEL 
(Wee Write) Camper, carnival side- 
show giant, who collapsed during a per 
formance in Martinex, Calif., on May 4. 
He will not be buried at once for his funer- 
al awaited the building of a special coffin; 
he was 8 foot 7. 











Whirlwind’s BROTHER 


T’S a 2-to-1 bet that your 
I home electricity is born in 
a man-made hurricane five 
times as ferocious as any Na- 
ture ever cooked up. Engineers 
call it a steam turbine-gen- 
erator. 

A steam turbine is a kind of 
cross between a mammoth 
windmill and a giant’s spinnin 
top. It takes steam hot Roma 
to heat the pipes a dull red, 
and squeezes the energy out of 
it until, 1/30 of a second later, 
all that’s left is water too cool to 
bathe the baby in. The turbine 
turns a generator which passes 
this energy on to you as elec- 
tricity—so you can use it to 
cook.an egg, or freeze ice 
cubes, or make bombs to blast 
the Axis. 

This machine isn’t the sort 
of job that a manual training 


class would turn out! Just one 
part, small enough to hold in 
your hand, may handle more 
power than a dozen trucks. And 
the steam takes the turbine 
rotor for such a dizzy ride that 
if it were turned loose on the 
Atlantic seaboard, it would 
roll to San Francisco in four 
hours! 

Today’s turbine-generators 
turn out, from one ton of coal, 
more electricity than three tons 
used to give. That saved Amer- 
ica millions of tons last year, 
plus precious man-hours in 
mining and transportation— 
all because G-E engineers, 
along with boiler and power- 
plant designers and engineers 
of electric service companies, 
have been improving turbines 
for 40 years. 


More important yet, they 
have given us a wonderfully 
efficient machine to drive our 
ships of war—drive them faster 
and farther than those of our 
enemies. 

_ War cannot destroy the in- 
genuity and experience that 
created the modern turbine— 
in fact, it stimulates them, And 
they will help to create for us 
better and richer lives in the 
peaceful years to come. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Listen to the “‘Hour of Charm’ at 
10:00 p.m. EWT, Sundays, over the 
NBC network and the G-E news pro- 
gram with Frazier Hunt at 6:00 p.m. 
EWT on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays over the CBS and American 
(FM) networks. 


Part of the rotor of 2 steam turbine—the amaze 


ing machine that’s at the other end 
electric lines. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Washington believes that the frantic 
Nazi efforts to bolster Tunisia right up 
until the last moment show that the Axis 
is not yet prepared for invasion from the 
south . . . Incidentally, General Eisen- 
hower wins prophet’s honors in predicting 
the length of the final Tunisian campaign; 
as revealed here April 12, he expected an 
earlier end than most . . . High State 
Department officials have received through 
an unofficial emissary assurances that 
Patron Costas, almost certainly Argen- 
tina’s next president, will break with the 
Axis when he assumes office . . . Former 
Sen. Clyde Herring, whose views on farm 
prices conflict with the Administration’s, 
isn’t too happy in his OPA post . . . Gar- 
nett D. (Jack) Horner, ex-Washington 
Star reporter, has been named Robert 
Murphy’s press attaché to help clear up 
U.S. misunderstandings about North Af- 
rican policies regarding Jews, de Gaulle, 
etc. 


Martinique Seizure? 


The U.S. will not attempt to seize 
Martinique by force except as the very 
last resort. Currently, Washington’s hopes 
are pinned on a group of pro-Allied off- 
cers who are trying to make Admiral 
Robert change his mind and, failing that, 
the chances of a popular uprising. The 
man to replace Robert has already been 
chosen. He’s Rear Admiral Batte, a Giraud- 
ist, who’s waiting now at Puerto Rico 
for developments. One reason the U.S. 
wants to avoid seizure is because, con- 
trary to general belief, Robert was not 
prevailed upon to demilitarize the war- 
ships there. The craft were immobilized, 
but the guns can still shoot and, along 
with some 4,500 armed sailors and militia, 
could put up a defensive battle. Also, it’s 
thought Robert would probably finally 
order the valuable war and merchant ships 
in the harbor scuttled rather than permit 
them to fall into Allied hands. 


National Notes 


Elmer Davis, OWI chief, is peeved at 
an Associated Press reporter who chatted 
briefly with him in a corridor and: then 
released as an “interview” the story con- 
taining his statement about a second front 
... And the OWI is peeved at Ickes’s 
office for failing to clear through it all 





statements to the press concerning the 
coal strike . . . One veteran GOP senator, 
a former Bricker backer, is now talking to 
friends about “drafting” General Mac- 
Arthur as the GOP Presidential candidate 
. . . The little-heard-from Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee of the WMC will soon 
begin agitation for appointment of more 
women to regional manpower committees 
throughout the country. 


Safety ‘Game’ 


In an attempt to cut down accidents 
and promote safe flying, at least one Army 
flight training field has inaugurated a 
unique “game.” When there are hundreds 
of planes up over the field, officers, known 
as “check riders,” take off and mingle 
with them. If a check rider is able to sneak 
up to within a specified distance of a 
cadet’s plane without being noticed the 
cadet is deemed a “casualty” and, after 
landing, is presented with a special arm- 
band at a mock ceremony. The cadet has 
to wear the “casualty armband” for a 
week and in addition loses his week-end 
pass. Officials say the game is serving its 
purpose. 


Silver Lobbyist 


Opponents of the Senate silver bloc 
hope to make an issue soon of the posi- 
tion of James A. White, silver lobbyist. 
White, who has allegedly represented him- 
self as a Senate committee employe, is 
present at practically all meetings, in- 
cluding executive sessions, of the “Special 
Silver Committee” and has been known 
to advise “silver” senators at hearings. At 
a recent session, however, Senator Dana- 
her ‘questioned White closely and elicited 
the information that he was not paid by 
the Senate but by the Rocky Mountain 
Metal Foundation. Senator McCarran 
promptly asked to have this testimony 
stricken from the record. The point is that 
bringing an outsider into executive ses- 
sions is a breach of Senatorial custom as 
was shown in 1929, when a similar act by 
Hiram Bingham brought a Senate vote 
of censure. 


Political Size-up 

An old-line New Dealer, credited with 
considerable political acumen, has just 
returned from a tour of the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Far West regions with some in- 
teresting observations. He believes, natu- 
rally enough, that F.D.R. will be reelected 
next year but thinks that 40 or more 
Democrats will lose House seats, giving 


the Republicans control. The Senate, he, 


thinks, will remain about the same, with 


perhaps an increased GOP minority. Busi- 
nessmen, he reports, are largely anti- 
Roosevelt but unanimously qualify that 
by saying they will vote for him if the 
war is still going on. They will bend their 
efforts instead to beat local Democrats. 
And the observer predicts that just as 
the New Deal used public money to win 
elections, these businessmen are going to 
use money made in war contracts to back 
GOP candidates. - 


Trivia 

Associates say that of Norman Rock- 
well’s Four Freedoms paintings, carried in 
The Saturday Evening Post, the Presi- 
dent liked best the family dinner scene 
depicting “Freedom From Want” .. . 
A Washington reporter’s home office wired 
him to look up the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, explaining that the local 
Federal Homes Registration office had 
“lost contact” with it and wanted to 
know if it still existed . . . Clare Boothe 
Luce draws caricatures of witnesses at 
Congressional hearings and then gives 
them to fellow congressmen . . . Rep. J. 
William Ditter, a former elocution teacher, 
is the most feared GOP debater; he speaks 
coolly and calmly but has a faculty for 
driving opponents into a fury with his 
gibes. 





Trends Abroad 


Altea military men are now talking 
of maintaining the initiative in Europe 
with continued offensives of all types on 
all fronts, giving the Axis no breathing 
spell .. . And note that German internal 
propaganda promises no victories this 
summer but merely points out that spring 
has always been a period of German “in- 
itiative” . . . Chances are good that most 
of the administrative posts in Africa will 
go to the British, who have men trained 
in the job and well versed in native psy- 
chology . . . Recent talks have reassured 
the Germans about their other European 
allies, but they are uneasy about Musso- 
lini’s future dependability and worried 
about cases of “nerves” among high Fas- 
cists . . . Reports that the quality of Jap 
planes and pilots has been falling off are 
now discounted; late actions have shown 
them up to standard or improved. 


Fascism’s 50% Loss 


Official figures obtained secretly from 
Italy disclose a remarkable decline in Fas- 
cist party membership. A February report 
to Mussolini by the former party secre- 
tary Aldo Vidussoni showed a drop in 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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membership (and in those variously affili- 
ated with the party) from 27,376,301 to 
12,367,281 in one year. The “Fasci- di 
shrank from 


“Fasci” declined from 1,027,409 to 359,- 
$70. The only party section showing a 
gain was the youth organization, which 
added a little less than a million mem- 
bers. How much of the loss is due to the 
weeding out of lukewarm members in the 
various recent party shake-ups isn’t clear, 
but Italian disillusionment with Fascism 
certainly accounts for a major proportion. 


Latin American Lines 
A number of unscrupulous Americans in 


’ Mexico are busily trying to corner the 


market in scarce items like razor blades, 
pins, etc., for shipment to the U.S... . 
Chile’s counterpart of the OPA has turned 
up considerable hoards of food and raw 
materials and is closing for periods of ten 


. days business houses caught violating 


price ceilings . . . Note that the six Nazis 
indicted as spies in Argentina (32 others 
arrested on the same charge at the same 


‘time were released) haven’t yet been 


brought to court, although their trial was 


scheduled for Feb. 4; all are free on bail 


. Cuba’s newest industry is diamond 
cutting, with more than a dozen firms op- 
erated by refugees but employing Cuban 
labor turning out stones. 


IRA Failure 


British sources say London now has 
evidence that the Irish Republican Army 
planned a major Easter anniversary out- 
break last month. The uncovering by po- 
lice of four arms dumps in the Belfast 
area (on a tip from inside IRA ranks) is 
believed to have caused last-minute can- 
cellation of plans for street rioting, the 
blowing up of: police stations, and the 
storming of Belfast Prison. Dissension is 
becoming rife within IRA ranks, and the 
violent opposition of other leaders to Chief 
of Staff. Hugh McAteer, who conducted 
the abortive Belfast theater seizure last 
month, may result in internecine troubles. 


Argentine-Tokyo Grapevine 
Despite the allegations of Mufioz La- 
valle, former Argentine Consul in Tokyo, 
Japan is not getting any great quantity 
of war information through Buenos Aires. 
It’s true that both the Japanese Embassy 
and the Domei news agency attempt to 
send a great volume of material, but most 
of it is taken from newspaper reports 
based on wire-service material already 
censored by the U.S. This is, of course, 
propaganda-angled by the Japs and in- 
cludes much crime news (especially sex) 
designed to show “democratic decadence.” 


* But, while Argentine control of outgoing 
- communications is by no means strict, not 


all of these messages are being passed. 
It’s known, for instance, that many sum- 
maries of articles by newspaper military 
experts on American weapons and tactics 





which, while containing no actual mili- 
tary secrets, might be helpful to Tokyo, 
have been held up by the Argentines. 


Foreign Notes 


Nazi newspapers credit a well-knit Ger- 
man Communist movement with operat- 
ing an underground railway which gets 
downed Allied aviators out of the country; 
they also charge the movement had a 
hand in General Giraud’s escape . . 
Sweden may transfer its Consulate Gen- 
eral in Montreal: to Ottawa and give it 
legation status . . . China has agreed to 
make large shipments of tea to the U.S. 
and Russia if transportation can be found; 
some of the U.S. tea will probably be 
flown out via India . . . The Finns. have 
accomplished a remarkable rebuilding job 
in Viipuri; with water and communications 
lines restored, some 30,000 of the original 
83,000 residents have returned. 
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Industrial Production Rise 


Although occasional cutbacks in some 
types of war production are likely to con- 
tinue, observers foresee no over-all let- 
down in industrial activity this year. 
Change-overs to other war lines and even 
to some essential civilian production are 
expected to take up any slack. For in- 
stance, while Russian cancellation of a big 
tank order, revealed recently by General 
Somervell, will cut tank manufacture, the 
critical materials thus released will go 
promptly to shipyards and other industries. 
Consequently, business officials predict the 
production index will continue to rise from 
the March figure of 208 (based on the 
1935-89 average) to about 210 before the 
year’s end. The Department of Commerce 
predicts a 215 level, but industrial stat- 
isticians believe that is too high. 


Auto Production Delay 


Despite widespread public acceptance, 
it’s not likely that the automobile industry, 
even though it has retained late-model 
tools and dies, will be able to reconvert 
and start production on 1942 models with- 
in a few months after getting the go signal. 
It may be possible for the companies to 
have assembly plants ready for early 
operation, but in some cases as many as 50 
different factories contribute parts for a 
single car. Unless war production in all 
plants involved stops almost simultaneous- 
ly, permitting the contributing factories to 
reconvert and start peacetime production, 
it won’t be possible to produce a complete 
car. How soon the first new cars roll off the 
assembly lines will depend on when the 
government winds up its war contracts. 


Business Footnotes 


Representatives of Latin American cof- 
fee interests are worried about the Ameri- 
can public’s generally calm adoption of 
coffee rationing; they fear people may be- 
come so used to diluting materials and 
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substitutes that the postwar market will 
be impaired . Speculators apparently 
don’t regard stock selling below $5 as 
“respectable”; at least, most stocks have 
had to hit that figure before enjoying any 
important spurt . . . The 10,000 alarm 
clocks the British are expecting from the 
U.S. won’t be delivered until domestic 
needs are met from newly started produc- 
tion of plastic-encased models . . . Steel- 
company officials are curious about the 
Truman committee’s reasons for waiting 
several months before releasing the results 
of its investigation of Carnegie’s Irvin 
plant. 





Miscellany 
Those reports that Wendell Willkie 


will take a job as a radio news commen- 
tator aren’t true .. . If present plans go 
through, Sinclair Lewis will collaborate 
with others to organize a -new producing 
company to make the film version of “Gid- 
eon Planish,” his latest novel . . . The 
Saturday Evening Post has scheduled a 
series of articles by Boyden Sparkes on 
U.S. industrial designers’ postwar ideas, 
products, etc. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Andorra, the minuscule state hidden in. 
the Pyrenees on the Franco-Spanish bor- 
der, is still as peaceful as ever. Predomi- 
nantly agricultural, the country is prac- 
tically self-sufficient and its some 5,000 
inhabitants undergo few of the privations 
of other Europeans. But the war has had 
some effect. Andorra’s single radio station 
broadcasts nothing but music — largely 
waltzes—and is forbidden by government 
decree so much as to mention that there’s 
a war going on. And smuggling, always a 
lively trade since the country is strategical- 
ly located and has no army or frontier 
guards, is now booming, with most of the 
business undoubtedly in refugees able and 
willing to pay a fee to get from France to 
Spain. 


Book Boom 


The continuing upswing in book sales, 
while expected in some degree, is now sur- 
passing even optimistic. estimates. The 
boom is beginning to approach the pro- 
portions of that in Britain, where wartime 
curtailment of other forms of entertain- 
ment created avid readers among all 
classes. The American boom has developed 
in all types of books. Technical works, 
such as those on weather, which ordinarily 
sell in the hundreds, have gone by the 
thousands to the armed services and oth- 
ers. And the general reading public is not 
concentrating on “escapist” fiction, al- 
though books of that type are selling well. 
There’s equal or greater demand for seri- 
ous books about the war and the peace. 
This has put a greater burden on publish- 
ers to select manuscripts carefully so that 
their reduced paper supply will be used to 
the best advantage | 



















ions Now, Hotel Pennsylvania 
is confronted with many.of the same 
problems that the nation’s housewives 
must deal with. 


One of them is food rationing. 


For, just like the nation’s house- 
wives, the nation’s hotels are rationed. 


From time to time there will be 
a scarcity of certain foods, and an 
abundance of other foods. And at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, our skilled dieti- 
cians and food experts are constantly 
busy in our famous Research Kitchen, 
ingeniously preparing the available 
foods in an assortment of delicious 
and satisfying dishes. 


And you can be sure that the food 


(0D 
MOR TAGE 


that reaches your Hotel Pennsylvania 
dining-room table will be pure and 
wholesome—in no instance purchased 
through the black market. We intend to 
co-operate to the fullest extent with 
the government in stamping out black 
markets. So if certain foods are 


omitted from our menus, you'll know. 


that they could not be purchased in 
the open market. 


This much you can depend on. De- 


spite rationing and shortages of cer- 
tain foods, there will never be a 
rationing of quality in our dining 
rooms. Hotel Pennsylvania food will 
always be delightful: food, served to 


you in the finest possible manner. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
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Washington = Trends 





Looks at .GHQ of 
War Production 


The Periscope 





The food price situation is beginning to clear up. Washington 
is determined to get prices in hand again, and the roll-backs an- 
nounced last week (see page $2) more substantial than most ob- 
are: expected, indicate the resolution in the minds of top 
oO " 


Price subsidies and dollars-and-cents ceilings have emerged 
as the chief weapons in the new attack on price increases. The 
subsidies make possible high enough price levels to encourage 
production and still permit the finished product to be sold at 
ceiling prices. Dollars-and-cents ceilings will clear up present con- 
fusion among buyers and merchants alike. 


Prentiss Brown and James Byrnes have been in agreement 
for a long time that some kind < subsidy program was called 
for. But Brown was loath to push for one, in view of the slap- 
down Congress dealt Leon Henderson on a similar request a year 
ago. They hope that Congress will go along on the new program 
in view of the price crisis. 


Discount reports that Brown and Byrnes are on the outs. They 
have arguments, but they still get along well. Incidentally, about 
the only thing that would cause Brown to quit now would be a 
coal-price increase as part of the current mine-dispute settlement. 


Tvs @ good bet that shoe rationing for the quarter beginning 
June 16 will be on the same basis as during the initial period— 
one pair of shoes per person. Plans to ration on a dollar-and-cent 
or point basis have just about been discarded because of the com- 
plicated machinery necessary to operate such ration plans. 


Non-rationed shoes—those made of materials other than leath- 
er—are getting a big play, particularly from women. Some low- 
priced leather-shoe manufacturers are worried over this, but the 
OPA is inclined to think the demand for cloth and synthetic shoes 
will not hurt the market for the other type footwear. 


A coal strike is unlikely when the fifteen-day truce (see page 
89) is up, whether or not the miners’ troubles are ironed out, 
Washington labor people say. They don’t think John L. Lewis 
will again risk the public wrath that such a walkout would stir up. 


Lewis’s fight is making it tough for leaders of the AFL and 
CIO who are trying to play ball with the government on the no- 
strike agreement. If Lewis’s tactics succeed in getting any sub- 
stantial wage concessions for his miners, William Green and Phil 
Murray will be on the spot as far as their memberships are con- 
cerned and will be pressed to show a similar gain through their 
peaceful methods. t 


The labor leaders’ dilemma raises the question of the proper 
function of unions in wartime. With wages pe and hours 
dictated by war necessity, labor unions must depend upon serv- 
ices such as adjustment of grievances to keep their members in- 
terested. 


One new activity occupying more and more unions is the 
awakening of consumer-consciousness among members. Note the 
recent protests against the scrapping of grade labeling and the 
eatal ent of a “Cost-of-Living” committee by the CIO. 


————————— 
Another outlet for union activity is the increased pressure fee 


more labor representation on government bodies. Chances are 


that this campaign will succeed in many of the war agencies, 


spétifieslly the WPB, where two labor vice chairmen will be ap. 
pointed soon. 


Strongly anti-labor legislation still doesn’t stand much of a 
chance in Congress unless the coal situation boils over again. The 
Republicans who this year have an important voice in legislation 
would prefer not to alienate the labor vote in view of next year’s 
elections. Even the Connally bill to outlaw strikes doesn’t have 
the undivided support of anti-labor factions. 


Estimates that American war production will reach its peak 
late this year are being revised by WPB experts. They now be 
lieve that delays in the expansion program will postpone top 
output until sometime next year. 


Sorest spot currently still is the critical common com 
situation which caused the renewed outbreak of bickering be. 
tween the Army, Navy, and Rubber Director Jeffers. Merchant 
shipbuilding is being hit hard by the shortages—a fact you'll be 
hearing more about by and by. 


Airplane output is due to get a shot in the arm soon from the 
WEB. This will be in the form of assurances that enough materi- 
als will be made available for full production, though the plants 
may not be able to stock up on parts in advance. 


This picture is not as bright as production experts anticipated. | 
Nevertheless, the JJ.S. will produce twice as much combat ma 
terial this year as Germany and her satellite nations and eight 
times as much as Japan. 


Postwar market analyses of the Department of Commerce 
make interesting reading. Based on the assumption that 194 
will be the first normal postwar year and that reasonably full en- 
ployment will be maintained, Commerce experts forecast: 


{ Food expenditures of $34,000,000,000, 62% above 1940. 

q Radio sales (including television): $1,100,000,000 against 
$415,000,000 in 1940. 

] New automobile sales: $5,718,000,000, almost twice the 1940 


q Residential construction: $7,000,000,000, just 201% of 1940. | 


q Household furniture sales: $1,784,000,000 against $871,000,00 
in 1940. . ; 

q Refrigerators, washers, sewing machines: $799,000,000 against 
$466,000,000 in 1940. 


q Farm machinery: $1,102,000,000 or 229% of 1940. 


These projections are based on assumptions which may not 
pan out, hence they are not set up as the final word. They do, 
however, afford a basis for tentative planning. 


The OWI is losing out in its battle to pry loose information 
about the war effort and get it before the public. Insiders see & 
tendency to become timid about making an issue over some 
agencies’ refusal to let go of information. 


The net result probably will be a new wave of resignations by 
the more militant members of Davis’s staff. 







































VICTORY 


BETTER GUY BONDS 


HERE is no place for 

“slack” in the grim game 
our anti-aircraft gunners 
play. 


Many a time they have only 
a few seconds to get their 
guns laid accurately on a 
swift-moving target — and 
none can be wasted on loose- 
ness in any part of their gun 
mount. 


In technical terms, this means 
that such parts must be built 
to specifications reading “No 
tolerances.” There must be 
no “play” of any sort — not 
even as much as you normally 
find in virtually any fine 
peacetime mechanism. 


Building such parts gave 
Buick’s experience in pre- 
cision a chance to prove it- 
self. 


It is a job so precise that every 
tooth in every gear must be 
individually “lapped in”’— 
matched exactly with every 
other. 


But Buick men are handling 
it. Into these elevating and 
traversing mechanisms for 
anti-aircraft guns goes a lot 
of long, patient, insistent 
work — work that produces 
parts in which you will find 
no “play” of any sort. 


Some things we make for the 
war effort are produced by 
the hundreds of thousands — 
these are built, literally, 
“one at a time.” 


The thing that gives us 
special satisfaction is that 
when the country needed it, 
experienced ability in both 
kinds of production was wait- 
ing to go to work under one 
factory roof. 


BUICK owsion or GENERAL MOTORS 
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BRASS 


Salutes its 


Comrades-in-Arms 


x + * 


One of the major military metals since the time 
of the Roman Conquest, brass again is on a 
tour of duty along all the far-flung battle- 
fronts of the United Nations. 


So brass is not now available for all the 

jobs on which its special qualities have _ 

always made it the standard material 
specification. Many of these jobs have been 
assigned to other materials, which are doing 
yeoman service, and will continue to do so for 

the duration. To them, a sincere salute for pre- 
venting a breach in the Service of Supply by doub- 
ling for brass during the war emergency. 


For its own part, on the front lines, brass will 
continue to “keep’em firing” until the last smoking 
shell-case snaps out of the gun-breech. Then brass 
will resume its traditional peacetime work on the 
jobs that can be done with fullest effectiveness 
only by brass. And Bristol, then, will be ready to 
put to work for you the many new ideas and ser- 
vices developed during the war years. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 


Mokers of Brass since 1850, at Bristol, Connecticut 


BRISTOL BRASS 
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* Buy War Bonds fo Buy Brass for Bullets * 
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Fortress of Europe Is Rocked 
by Our Great Tunisian Victory 


War Turning Point Reached 
as Axis Trembles With Fear at 
Prospect of New Assaults 


What next? That was the question 
which echoed from every battlement of 


vanced position in Africa was gone. As 
Tunis and Bizerte fell, the moat of the 
Mediterranean suddenly seemed to shrink 















































































the Fortress of Europe last week. The ad- 


General Devers’s new job faint breach a fortress 


in size. The Germans declared martial law in 
parts of the Netherlands, a vital position in 
Europe’s western wall. In Russia, another 
advanced bastion, the Kuban bridgehead, 
crumbled, and all along the eastern wall the 
Reds launched a great air offensive. 
This was the turning point of the war, 
the first year in which the Axis on every 
European front waited to see what cam- 
paigns the fateful summer would unfold 
instead of launching the attacks itself. 
The confidence in the Allied camp was re- 


flected in a statement by Elmer Davis, 
director of the Office of War Information, 
that the invasion of Europe would be 
launched this summer even if an Axis 
pocket held out in Tunisia and that it 
might come in several places at once. And 
Davis’s voice was only one in a great Al- 
lied chorus predicting decisive moves. 

The Allies had only one setback—the 
loss of a brave, important, and highly 
skilled officer, Lt. Gen. Frank M. An- 
drews, commander of the European the- 
ater of operations. Andrews was killed 
when a plane in which he was traveling on 
an inspection tour to Iceland crashed into 
a. hill in a fog.* After holding a long series 
of vital jobs he was considered to have 
been hand-picked and hand-trained for 
the task of directing American forces in 
the invasion of Western Europe. 

But it took the War Department only 
two days to choose a successor—another 
sign of the advanced stage of Allied prep- 
arations. He was Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Dev- 
ers, commander of the armored forces at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. At 56, Devers is 
noted as an efficient administrator and a 
tank and aartillery specialist — qualities 
needed in a man whose job is to breach a 
fortress the size of the Continent. 


Tunisia 

This was victory. The smashing of the 
Axis armies in Tunisia was so complete 
and dramatic, despite some last-ditch re- 
sistance, that it evoked a more enthusias- 
tic response than any other Allied gain in 
the course of the war. In Algiers the good 
word was shouted from balcony to bal- 
cony, and the scene resembled Armistice 
Day of the last war. In Britain, workers 
cheered at their factory benches as the 
radio brought the tidings. Telegrams of 
congratulations poured in from leaders 
ranging from Stalin to Premier Smuts of 
South Africa. 

It was not a “Tunisgrad” as German 
soldiers had bitterly predicted a few days 
before. For the first time in this war, the 
Allies struck a blow that could really be 


called a knockout. For the first time a - 


German army was actually broken into 
pieces, and the disorganized, stunned units 
surrendered one by one. 

A lightning, dramatic quality distin- 
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French civilians cheer and Axis troops surrender as the British enter Tunis in triumph 


guished it from the slow agony of the 
German Sixth Army at Stalingrad. It was 
an example of how wars should be fought. 
The blitz that struck the Axis took just 37 
hours. It began at 3 a.m. on the morning 
of May 6, and at 4 p.m. on May 7 Tunis, 
Bizerte, and Ferryville had fallen. 

The roar of an artillery barrage opened 
the battle at the 3 a.m. zero hour in the 
dark hills east of Medjez-el-Bab. It was 
concentrated on an extremely short front 
of only 3,500 yards, and it rolled forward 
with fearsome effect over the German lines. 


Then as the first rays of the sun struck the 


bare, brown hillsides for which men had 
fought and died for nearly six months, a 
great roar filled the sky. Out of the west 
came squadron after squadron of planes 
with the star of the United States Army 
and the circles of the RAF on their wings. 

What happened then was without prec- 
edent in the history of war. Before 9 in 
the morning more than 1,000 planes— 
fighters, bombers, and fighter-bombers— 
attacked the Axis positions and concen- 
trated most of their fury on a strip of ter- 
ritory only 4 miles long and 1,000 yards 
wide. By the end of the day the numbers 
of sorties flown against the Axis ground 
forces amounted to 2,000. 

Never before had any army been hit so 
hard from the air. Groundling soldiers 
could only gasp: “My God, what a show!” 
It was air support carried to the final 
stage, and Air Marshal Arthur Coning- 
ham, commander of the Tactical Air 
Force, congratulated his airmen on the 
“deeper significance” and “lasting value” 
of their “intimate collaboration with the 
land forces.” 

Under this hail of bombs and shells the 
Axis defenses crumbled. The British Sixth 
Armored Division, part of the attacking 
First Army, and the Seventh Armored 
Division secretly transferred a week be- 
fore from the Eighth Army, burst out of 
the hills and smashed across the plain lead- 
ing to Tunis. German panzer divisions that 
might have contested the way were drawn 
off to the south by a feint by the British 
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U.S. Signal Corps Radiophoto; Associated Press Wirephotos 


First Armored Division. To the north, the 
inspired American Second Corps fanned 
out rapidly from captured Mateur. 


Triumph: On Friday, as on Thurs- 
day morning, from the west came the roar 
of hundreds of engines. German troops 
who had once ridden roughshod over the 
French Army and driven deep into Rus- 
sia again bent under a weight of bombs 
and shells beyond all their previous ‘ex- 
perience. Driving down on them came the 
avenging travelers of the Eighth Army, 
the Dunkerque veterans of the First 
Army, and the battle-seasoned men of, the 
Second Corps. From the surrounding hills, 
the British could see Tunis, a dim white 
collection of buildings, surrounded by al- 
mond and olive orchards and overhung 
with a smoke pall. 

At about 4 p.m. armored cars of the 
Eleventh Hussars, with the red desert rat 
insignia of the Eighth Army painted on 
their steel sides, swung into Tunis. They 
had also been the first troops to enter 
Bengasi and Tripoli. Close behind them 
came the Derbyshire Yeomanry of the 
First Army. At almost exactly. the same 
hour, the 894th tank destroyer battalion 
of the American Ninth Division clattered 
into Bizerte and the advance guard of the 
American First Armored Division drove 
into Ferryville. 

Bizerte was deserted, and Ferryville was 
wrecked from continuous bombing. But in 
Tunis the British got a welcome that 
looked like a preview of how an enslaved 
Europe may receive liberation. Everything 
seemed to happen at once. Tanks were 
still firing at a few Germans as crowds of 
French civilians surged around, throwing 
flowers, shaking hands, yelling, cheering. 
And as a sudden, cold rain swept in from 
the Mediterranean, Axis troops began sur- 
rendering in groups of a dozen, fifty, a 
hundred. Then all Tunis staged wild, fan- 
tastic celebrations, climaxed by the arrival 
of French troops in the city. 

The Axis army was a beaten army. The 
American First and Thirty-Fourth In- 


fantry Divisions, paced by the First Ar- 
mored Division, swept down from the 
north as the British Seventh Armored Di- 
vision swung up from Tunis. Some 31,000 
Axis troops, including six German gen- 
erals, surrendered unconditionally to the 
Americans. The total number of prisoners 
taken reached 75,000 and continued to 
mount rapidly. 

South of Tunis, British and French 
troops herded the remains of what had 
once been a great army into a trap on the 
Cape Bon peninsula (as units were identi- 
fied, it seemed that the Axis forces were 
larger than originally supposed and in- 
cluded about ten German divisions). Al- 
lied planes immediately concentrated on 
Cape Bon and around it warships drew 
a tight blockade. Thus, the adventure of the 
Axis in Africa came to a last reckoning. 


Islands 


The capture of Bizerte and Tunis marked 
the end of the great Axis attempt to con- 
quer Africa that began nearly three years 
ago when Italy entered the war. 

The Axis also apparently thought that 
the Allies would not waste much time 
after the Tunisian cleanup in launching 
the assault against the southern shore of 
the Fortress of Europe. Axis radios per- 
sistently reported great concentrations of 
Allied shipping and men at Gibraltar with 
strong convoys sailing out into the Medi- 
terranean. Many of the ships, they said, 
were loaded with landing barges. 

Before starting an assault on Europe 
proper, however, the Allies must first re- 
duce three powerful Mediterranean out- 
posts of the fortress. These are Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, and Crete, and each presents & 
tough problem in itself. 


Sicily: Years ago Mussolini boasted 
that Sicily was so well defended on land, 
at sea, and in the air that it would be 
“nameless folly for anyone to try to invade 
her.” Before he put Italy into the war, the 
Duce had spun a web of airfields and naval 
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depots on the rugged triangular isle that 
for centuries had been a tramping ground 
for invaders—from Greeks and Romans to 
Spaniards and Austrians. From these air- 
fields Axis planes pounded Malta, although 
the Germans never seemed willing to risk 
the two or three airborne divisions the 
British now admit could have captured 
the island. Since the beginning of the Tu- 
nisian campaign, the defense of Sicily has 
been practically taken over by the Nazis, 
who have added more air bases, fortified 
zones, and great mine fields. 

The key spots on Sicily have been soft- 
ened by months of Allied bombing, but 
with the release of hundreds of planes 
from the Tunisian campaign the real 
pounding has just begun. May 10 an Ital- 
jan communiqué admitted: “Palermo, 
Marsala, Messina, Reggio Calabria, Licata, 
and Pantelleria were bombed by massive 
formations of four-motor planes.” 

The raid on Palermo was the greatest 
daylight attack ever carried out by the 
Allies anywhere. Some 400 American 
planes dropped between 500 and 1,000 
tons of explosives on a square mile of vital 
industrial objectives surrounding the port 
area. Other cities hit were important 
Sicilian centers while Reggio Calabria is 
the mainland terminus-.of the train ferry 
from Messina. The island of Pantelleria 
lies just south of Sicily and is the site of 
an important air base that will probably 
have to be reduced before an Allied attack 
is made on Sicily. 

Sicily’s northern coast is mostly steep 
and rugged and would probably be diffi- 
cult for an invasion armada to assault. 
But it rims the best-developed-and most 
vital part of the island and in Palermo 
possesses a modern harbor plus naval and 
air bases lying upon a well-fortified coastal 
strip that could probably be invaded only 
at heavy cost. 

Further along the shoreline, around the 
western Sicilian tip,.the mountains shade 
down into a relatively wide and vulnerable 
coastal plain between Trapani and the 
southerly port of Marsala. Similarly the 
rugged east Sicilian coast, towered over by 
Mount Etna with its vast lava deposits 
forming a 20-mile row of bold cliffs and 
promontories, drops between much-bombed 
Catania and Augusta into a deep coastal 
plain which would be fairly easy to assault 
from landing boats. 

The southern Sicilian coast is low and 
flat. Here the water is relatively shallow 
and would be suitable for operation of 
landing craft launched from mother ships 
offshore. However, southern Sicily is a 
zone of secondary rail and road communi- 
cations and few ports. 


Sardinia: Though nearly as large as 
Sicily, Sardinia is more sparsely inhabited 
and has an even less hospitable coast, with 
mountains reaching almost everywhere to 
the sea and its few ports situated almost 
entirely on the north and south ’ coasts. 
But the peak-ribbed rectangular island is 
important strategically since it lies almost 
equidistant from Tunisia, 120 miles south, 


™ * 


and Italy, on the northeast, and is only 7 
miles from Corsica. 

Its nerve center is Cagliari, the capital, 
built on hills at the head of the Gulf of 
Cagliari on the south coast and possessing 
a good harbor and naval facilities. Flanked 
by salt lagoons and then by mountain 
ranges, Cagliari lies in a plainlike bottle- 
neck whose fortifications could give any 
invader a good scrap—as they proved in 
1793 when they stood off the guns of 
Napoleon’s fleet. 

With its harbor, key railroad terminus, 
and big military airfields at surrounding 
points such as Villacidro, Decimomannu, 
Monserrato, and Elmas, Cagliari has also 
come in for plenty of attention from Allied 
bombers. The Allies have also bombed 
Carloforte, a port on San Pietro Island 
off the southwest corner of Sardinia. 

In general, Sardinia’s west coast is less 
craggy and thus more susceptible to in- 
vasion than the east shore. And in the 
northwest tip of the island is another 
possible invasion point—the partly flat 
peninsula containing the harbor of Porto 
Torres, which was bombed by the Allies 
last month. American bombers have also 
attacked the small naval base on Mad- 
dalena Island, off Sardinia’s northeast 
coast. 


Crete: Guarding the Aegean Sea and 
commanding all the southern approaches 
to Greece and the Dodecanese Islands, 
Crete looms as the almost inevitable ob- 
jective of an Allied assault to oust the 
Germans from the spiny island they cap- 
tured so spectacularly in May 1941. 
Though that conquest was made entirely 
by air, the terrain features of Crete— 
with its barren stony peaks and virtually 
inaccessible southern coast, where the 
mountains at some points rise like walls 
from the sea—would probably dictate an 
Allied invasion, whether by sea or air or 
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both, patterned somewhat along the lines 
of the German assault. 

This would mean confining the landing 
operations chiefly to the northern coast, 
the only shoreline with good bays and 
harbors. Of these the chief is Suda Bay, 
one of the best natural harbors in the 
eastern Mediterranean. However, to the 
west lies the less formidable Canea zone, 
with its important airfield at Maleme. 
And east of Suda Bay lie the harbors and 
airfields of Retimo and Herakleion which 
possess fairly flat coastlines offering good 
prospects for assauR landings. 

The Allies can expect intense air oppo- 
sition to any attack against Crete. The 
Germans have built some. eight airfields 


and have facilities for supplying large 


numbers of planes. Approaching over 
nearly 200 miles of open water from their 
bases in Cyrenaica or Egypt, the Allied 
expedition would be subject to dangerous. 
air attacks. The capture of the Dodeca- 
nese Islands would avoid this. These have 
been strongly fortified while Germans have 
largely replaced Italians as their defenders, 
but they would not be the tough propo- 
sition that Crete would be. 


Army’s St. Patrick 

The United States Second Corps in Afri- . 
ca changed horses midstream last month, 
but General Eisenhower didn’t tell about 
it until his troops were scrambling up the 
other bank last week. Then he revealed 
that Maj. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, who 
led the corps into Bizerte, had taken over 
its command from Lt. Gen. George S. 
Patton Jr. (mobile warfare expert), on 
April 16, when American troops were 
shifted to the north. At that time Patton 
received another and unspecified “impor- 
tant command.” 

For one of the noisiest and toughest men 
in the Army, Eisenhower had substituted 
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one of the shyest. “Old Blood and Guts” 
Patton, whose temper, strident voice, and 
virile photographic poses had made _news- 


little impression in the classrooms. As he 
later made the standard tour of Army 
posts, studied, taught, and finally com- 
manded at the Infantry School in Fort 
Benning, Ga., the quiet, stolid officer gained 
the respect of fellow officers by his pro- 
found knowledge of military history (espe- 
cially strategy) and a top-notch bridge 
game. As a disciplinarian he was as strict 
as Georgie Patton, but unlike most officers 
he never shouted an order. Even in battle 
he abides by his precept: “Only a weak 
man raises his voice to a subordinate.” 
In 1941, when Patton was helping whip 
together the tough Second Armored Di- 
vision at Fort Benning, Bradley, then 
brigadier general in charge of the Infantry 
School there, took over and succeeded in 
the job of putting the sprawling fort on a 
wartime basis. Although the job was a 


Fifth Army 


in reserve through the Tunisian campaign, 
partly to guard the Allied rear against a 
sudden move through Spanish Morocco by 
the Axis. But now the Fifth is ready for 
action—somewhere. Merrill Mueller, a 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent in Africa, 
visited Clark’s army last week and cabled 
this description of how it has been trained 
for battle: 


Units of this new and ever-growing 
American army are constantly training for 
the bigger operations that lie ahead when 
the.African campaign ends. You find Gen- 
eral Clark’s men—who thought they had 
learned all the tricks of war in American 
training centers—restudying the harder 
and grimmer lessons based on rules and 
regulations that cost American bleod to 
evaluate in Tunisia. 

. This may be the first all-American army 


NEWSWEEK 


On several beaches in Algeria and 
Morocco rest many rusting, rotting, shell- 
scarred hulls of American and British ships 


With the Navy’s aid the Yanks are 
studying the complicated improvements 
on invasion techniques which the battles 
of Fedala and Oran taught: how to get 
men and materials ashore faster, how to 
use the coastline for more cover while the 
barges are still offshore, and how to in- 
crease the concentration of firepower with- 
out making a better target for the enemy. 
If it is a night attack—and the emphasis 
is being placed on more extensive opera- 
tions under cover of darkness—friendly 
planes will drop flares to guide the troops. 
If it is a daylight assault similar air at- 
tacks, even with parachutists, teach co- 
ordination of all arms both defensively and 
offensively. 

Since the Fifth Army has all North 
Africa to practice over, it isn’t hard to 
find a suitable part of the Atlas Moun- 
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high-altitude fighting and carries four 20-millimeter can- 
non, as shown, or twelve .303 machine guns. The Hurn- 


tant tactical development so far in the war in the use of 
planes for active intervention on the field of battle. 
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Hell Corners—Tunisia and the Caucasus 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 
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The collapse of the Axis defenses in 
Tunisia and the crumbling of the German 
bridgehead in the Caucasus are closely 
related in Allied strategy. The positions 
have many characteristics in common. 
The two spots, as Mr. Dooley would say, 
are as far apart as the two poles and as 
much alike. 

The terrain features of the two regions 
are almost identical—a mountain back- 
ground with a marshy forefront facing a 
hostile sea. The area in Tunisia is cut by 
the Medjerda River separating the Bi- 
zerte and Tunis zones, while in the Cau- 
casus the Kuban divides the Novorossiisk 
and Kerch sectors. Both have peninsulas 
protruding into the sea that offer last 
stand positions for the hard pressed Axis 
troops. 

Each became the last tiny foothold 
after a major strategical retreat of forces 
engaged in two great German pincers 
movements, one a squeeze play within 
the Caucasus and the other a closing-in 











Newsweek—Fore 


The last bridgeheads (shaded) of the Axis in Africa and the Caucasus 


on Suez from the direction of North 
Africa and the Middle East. Both sectors 
became beachheads (shore organizations 
to cover troop landings) in reverse; the 
ground held by the Axis dwindled and 
the garrisons in the last phases were on 
the defensive. or 

Both became hot spots where battle 
raged the fiercest on the global front, and 
both developed into focal points of two 
major struggles to rid the Germans of 
vital bridgeheads. And in both areas the 
Axis planned last-ditch fighting. 

Both have been land battles in which 
air and sea power played important roles, 
while each was centered about a citadel 
defense of vital naval bases in their re- 
spective spheres—Bizerte and Novoros- 
siisk. 

Both fronts have been unique for con- 
tinuous day and night actions, the in- 
creased employment of air power as an 
element of ground fighting, and for mass 
air-raid attacks against back-area enemy 


~~ 


installations. And both battlefields have 
been outstanding for the serious enemy 
losses sustained in manpower and ma- 
tériel, particularly planes. 

At the start of this week, the Tuni- 
sian area had been whittled down to an 
isolated pocket defense, while the Kuban 
region was narrowing to an area about 2: 
the size of the state of Delaware. 

Allied successes in Tunisia and the 
Caucasus will remove Axis forces from 
these coastal pockets and open the sea 
lanes to the Suez and those in the eastern 
waters of the Black Sea. In both theaters 
of operation the Allies held the initiative, 
and the magnitude of the scale and bit- 
terness of the fighting on these little strips 
of land reflect the importance each side 
attached to the struggle. 

Success in these theaters holds far- 
reaching potentialities, threats of which 
alone may halt the German High Com- 
mand in any attempt to launch a spring 
or even a summer offensive. For reserves 
must be held in positions of readiness to 
cover all roads leading to Berlin. 

The pushing of the Germans out of the 
Caucasus may mean the end of their 
drive for Russian oil and the end of their 
effort to gain the Volga and cut the Allied 
supply line via the Persian Gulf, Iran, 
and the Caspian Sea. It probably means 
the end of the old German dream of gain- 
ing Baghdad and tapping the riches of the 
Middle East, and the closing of the door 
to the trysting place where the Germans 
planned coming down from the Caucasus 
to clasp the hand of the Japanese com- 
ing up from India way. 

For the Allies, the two positions will 
become springboards to gain the stepping- 
stones of Sicily, Sardinia, and the Crimea, 
from which may be launched drives to 
breach the walls of Hitler’s European 
fortress. 


As’ to D-day, great impetus was 
given to the time element when the Mos- 
cow press announced on May Day that 
“not many days separate us from big 
events,” 








those used on the Russian front or by the 
Germans in Tunisia in the recent battles 
for Hill 609 and Long Stop Hill. 


Breeches Burners: Another early 
failing now eliminated was the use of ar- 
tillery too far behind the front even though 
the artillery sometimes was composed en- 
tirely of mobile guns. The Fifth Army has 
also learned another use for the ignomini- 
ous slit trench; to protect the artillery 
crews from the air or counter-battery at- 
- ck when they are close behind the 
‘ont. Thus our guns are now rumored 
be placed so close to the enemy lines 

‘at the muzzle blasts singe the enemy’s 

‘oches. 

‘he expansion and use of the walkie- 

te radio for field communications 
lel the enlargement of the runner 





sections in the communications person- 
nel. In Southern Tunisia it was observed 
we were too prone to rely on the radio and 
did not train or use enough runners be- 
tween the ground positions. 

Jerry has taught us how effective mine 
fields can be when sowed by the square 
mile and the Fifth Army’s engineers pride 
themselves in figuring out new and better 
methods of laying vast areas with ex- 
plosives of all types as a defensive wall or 
to “channelize” any enemy attack such as 
that which broke through the weak mine 
field at Kasserine Gap. 

The quick adoption of this lesson 
stopped the panzer attacks at Guettar 
when the mine fields forced the Germans 
into American gunfire, although admitted- 
ly the Herculean effort was partly the 
courageously efficient work of the en- 


gineers outfit which saved the day with a 
last-minute mining. 


Cover Chasers: The change in the 
way the Americans use natural ground 
cover both along the front and during 
training maneuvers is the most apparent 
improvement in their military technique. 
Not long ago it wasn’t hard to find any 
American camp because there would be a 
cluster of trucks and tents too often com- 
pletely exposed. Even truck convoys along 
the roads to war would roll bumper to 
bumper. But. not now. The Fifth Army is 
-practicing what the Second Corps preaches 
—dispersal and use of every bit of natural 
cover to such an extent that they are even 
cautious of the sun’s position in the sky 
because of the danger of the all-revealing 
shadows which aircraft can spot. Jerry 
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bombed and strafed us into realizing this. 

Another point General Clark is impress- 
ing upon his corps, division, and brigade 
commanders is the wider and deeper use 
of security patrols, constantly penetrating 
and feeling out the enemy ground in the 
front of our fixed positions. This is another 
of the problems solved at Kasserine Gap. 
We weren’t given sufficient warning of the 
impending attack, but now patrols prowl- 
ing in Indian fashion not only screen our 
front but keep the enemy anxious. 


Red Race 


Waging similar campaigns, the Allies in 
Tunisia and the Russians in the Caucasus 
vied to be first in driving the long-chased 
enemy into the sea (see General Fuqua’s 
War Tides page 28). The Russians lost 
the race. 

While the Western allies stole the head- 
lines, the Red Army was busy setting the 
scene for another Axis disaster. Smashing 
on a 1514-mile front through the German 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Wir ADVANCED AMERICAN 
Forces 1n Nortn Tunisia (by wire- 
less)—It is a sunny wine country 
around Bizerte and its two broad shal- 
low lakes. Grape fields cover most of 
the slopes that come down steeply to 
Lake Achkel, and Lake Achkel itself— 
full of birds, reeds, and grass—puts you 
in mind of the lakes of Northern In- 
diana. 

We followed the roads close on the 
tracks of the withdrawing Germans. 
The Nazis had been too busy to gobble 
up the whole of the rich countryside, 
but they did what they could in the 
manner made popular by locusts and 
Axis troops. At a hillside farmhouse 
just otitside Mateur, Mme. Raymond 
Jacque complained freely of the deport- 
ment and the appetite of the Boche. 

“They eat like pigs, you know,” she 
said. “Everything, everything, every- 
thing.” 

A German captain and his troops had 
left their billet at the Jacque farm the 
day before I came by. They stole the 
wine of the country by the barrel and 
loaded their trucks with the market 
produce. As the crowning gesture of 
‘barbarism they ate for nothing the 
strawberries of the Jacque farm which 
were to have fetched 100 francs a kilo 
at the market. 

Mme. Jacque and her farmer-hus- 
band and their four sons were seven 
years in the country from the mother- 
land. Mme. Jacque, black-haired, bare- 
armed, and ruddy, spoke the slow, clear 
French of Lorraine and her feeling for 
the porcine Boche had as much humor- 
ous scorn in it as resentment. 


“They have never had any man- 
ners,” she said. “The captain demanded 
of me the two finest rooms in the 
house. I told him: ‘You will leave us 
only two little rooms and drive my 
children into the fresh air to sleep.’ 
He replied: ‘So much the worse. If the 
rooms are not ready for me by 10 





The Metamorphosis of the Boche 


by JOHN LARDNER 


o’clock, ’raus!’? And then to steal my 
husband’s berries and all the wine 
brews and carrots of the town. But 
when they marched out before the ar- 
rival of the Americans they marched 
rapidly and with much embarrassment 
and cursing.” 

Most of these Germans, as_ they 
marched farther back into their self- 
made Tunisian box trap, knew they 
were headed eventually for death or im- 
prisonment. As the campaign reached 
the present stage it became clear that 
many were beginning, contrary to the 
spirit of the Fiihrer’s pep talks, to think 
kindly of imprisonment. 

Going north along the Bizerte road 
I met a column of thirteen prisoners, 
some of them Austrians, being marched 
along the mine-swept highway by five 
American enlisted men who had just 
taken them and their machine guns 
from a mountain nest of resistance. 
These men of Hitler fought well while 
they fought, but long before the des- 
peration point they threw away their 
small arms and walked in smiling with 
their hands up. They looked hot and 
dusty now but well pleased with the 
world. 

There have been recent changes in 
the tale these prisoners tell. In the 
desert fighting of a month ago they 
came in proud, stiff, sulky, and predict- 
ing the victory of Hitler. Today they 
concede eventual defeat and don’t seem 
to mind the prospect at all. To convey 
their impression of American artillery 
fire, one of this column on the Bizerte 
road dove onto the dust and began to 
dig with his hands. His companions 
chuckled merrily. 

The Bizerte country is fine country 
and the pleasure of its French and 
Arab cultivators at having it back is 
plain to see. Here and there, I found a 
farmer in an untrampled corner of land 
who survived the occupation with his 
skin, his reserve crops, and his cellar of 
happy grape juice intact. 
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line across the hilly marshlands of the 
Kuban River valley, the Russians cap- 
tured the strongly fortified railway junc. 
tion of Krymsk, along with nine other 
towns and villages. With 7,000 enemy 
dead left on the field, the victors listed 80 
guns and 220 machine guns among the 
booty taken. 

Later the Russians seized Neberdjaisk, 
about 10 miles northeast of their principal 
goal: the great naval stronghold of No- 


.vorossiisk. To the south other Russian 


forces already were ensconced on the hills 
overlooking the port which thus was faced 
with imminent encirclement. On May 8 a 
violent air and artillery barrage led to a 
second break-through which carried ad- 
vance units of the Red Army to within 
five miles of Novorossiisk. 

In furious air battles the Soviets claimed 
to have destroyed or damaged no less than 
350 German planes at a cost of only 24 
of their own craft. Nazi claims almost ex- 
actly reversed this ratio of losses. But all 
indications were that the Red Air Force 
in the Caucasus had a certain measure of 
superiority. This new mastery of the air 
was due both to increased Russian plane 
production and to the mounting flow of 
American Lend-Lease supplies. Red Star, 
official army paper, placed the number of 
American planes now in action or in readi- 
ness over the Caucasus front at “thou- 
sands.” 


Liberators in China 


The Fourteenth Air Force reinforced by 
newly arrived Liberator heavy bombers, 
rose from its bases last week and struck 
the: heaviest series of blows against the 
Japs that China-based planes have ever 
delivered. The first was a raid on the Japa- 
nese air base at Samah Bay airport on 
Hainan Island, off Indo-China. At the 
same time attacks were made on Hanoi 
and Haiphong in Indo-China. These were 
followed by a very heavy raid on two vital 
Jap airports at Canton. More than 40 tons 
of bombs were dropped and sixteen at- 
tacking Jap fighters shot down. 

This series of raids did not mark the 
first time the big Liberators had oper- 
ated from China. Last fall the big bomb- 
ers, striking far north in China, flew 
800 miles behind the Japanese lines to raid 
the Linsi coal mines at Kuyeh in Hopeh 
Province, on the Peiping-Mukden road, 
75 miles northeast of Tientsin. There 
were six B-24s on that mission, each 
carrying six 500-pound bombs, and all re- 
turned safely. 

The official announcement last week 
meant that the Liberators were on duty 
with the Fourteenth Air Force. It did not 
mean they had come to stay. The first 
group of six was withdrawn after flying a 
few missions. The reason was that while 
flying the Liberators into China for raids 
against the Japanese is comparatively sim- 
ple, the real difficulty lies in getting into 
China the supplies of fuel, bombs, and 
other parts that are necessary to maintain 
operations. ' 
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Wau to Salamaua 


Only 35 Miles but All Jungle, 
It Is World’s Toughest Front 


Our ground forces in surprise attacks scat- 
tered and dispersed enemy outguards and have 
seized the village of Bobdubi, threatening the 
enemy’s supply lines forward to his positions in 
the Mubo area. 


These few lines in General MacArthur’s 
May 6 communiqué told of an unspectacu- 
lar and not very important action. It put 
the Allies within 5 miles of the Japanese 
base of Salamaua in New Guinea and 
threatened their forward positions at 
Mubo. But behind actions such as these 
was the story of bitter fighting on what 
is probably the most difficult and filthiest 
front in the world. Newsweex’s Austral- 
ian correspondent told that story in the 
following cable: 


Wounded soldiers flown from the air 
base of Wau just behind the Mubo front 
are bringing back grim tales of what they 
declare is the toughest fighting yet in New 
Guinea. In the contorted hills and ra- 
vines behind Salamaua, the only land 
front in the Southwest Pacific where we 
presently are fighting the Japs, our troops 


including Australian Middle East veter- 
ans are harrying the enemy. 

Both sides are using relatively small 
forces widely scattered on the strategic 
heights guarding the few crazily winding 
tracks. But as part of the general pres- 
sure being applied on the sizable Jap 
garrisons at Salamaua and Lae, this guer- 
rilla war is more important than numbers 
indicate. Even if the Jap cargo submarines 
are sneaking in under cover of night, the 
difficulties of working the cargo from such 
limited garriers suggest that food and 
other supplies are not most abundant in 
these blockaded strong points—of which 
Salamaua was obviously intended, even 
after the Allied Buna victory, as the main 
Jap base in New Guinea proper. 

On an ordinary map it looks easy for 
the force which pushed 3,000 picked Japa- 
nese troops, including marines, back from 
Wau to shove on to Salamaua. But the 
men who have fought over that country 
tell different tales. First, the difficulties 
of supply increase with. every yard the 
troops advance from the Wau air base— 
air is the only supply route. Secondly, 
there is the matter of topography. Al- 
though Australians have been working 
the rich gold deposits around Wau since 
1927, they have never driven a road 
through from Salamaua, which is a mere 
$5 miles away by air. 

Despite the high cost of air freight, air- 
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planes have been the sole means of carry- 
ing all the supplies, including huge gold 
dredges. One man coming out of Wau told 
of a 4,000-yard advance without fighting 
which took three days. Soldiers don’t 


march or run. They crawl on their hands 


, and knees and more often vertically rather 


than horizontally. Although this man was 
wounded in the fighting halfway between 
Salamaua and Wau, the track which took 
him back to Wau zigzagged 40 miles. 

In the fighting such as has now forced 
the Japs to desert Mubo—although we 
hold the hills on the three sides of it we 
do not occupy the empty village—several 
decorations have been awarded and many 
more have been earned. The troops them- 
selves would like to see special decora- 
tions for all the medical personnel who 
are working close to the scattered groups 
forming what passes in this country for 
the front line. And the difficulties they 
face make the Buna medical work seem 
in retrospect like practicing in a city hos- 
pital, just as the tracks here make the 
Kokoda trail over the Owen Stanley 
Mountains seem a broad, smooth highway. 

Every day Boston bombers and Beau- 
fighters swoop in over the hills and race 
down the valleys pouring bullets and shells 
into every sign of Jap occupation along 
the trail from Salamaua. They are a very 
considerable help even though they are 
working to some. extent in the dark, and 


The world’s toughest front: In the terrible jungle fighting in New Guinea, the wounded don’t cry 
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they boost the morale of our troops, 
who never get Jap air interference. 
Though the airplanes catch a little trouble 
in these operations, the crews know who 
has got the best job. They don’t want 
to swap places with the fellows down there 
under the green carpet whose only base of 
operations is a runway on a mountainside. 


RAF at Work 


The RAF once again last week made a 
raid on Germany that compared with the 
classic smashing of Cologne by 1,000 planes 
last May. It was conducted by between 600 
and 700 four-motored bombers, the largest 
number of such machines ever employed 
against a single target. That target was 
Dortmund, another of the big, ugly, and 
important industrial towns in the Ruhr. 

As 4- and 2-ton block busters screamed 
down and baskets of incendiaries whirled 
through the sky, Dortmund’s fire patrols 
were overwhelmed—within ten minutes 
flames spread through the shaking city, 
and a column of smoke rose 10,000 feet 
above the burning buildings. 

The most easterly city, Dortmund had 
not been raided for more than a year. 
Like bombed-out Essen, it plays a mighty 
role in the Nazi war machine, for it is a 
steel center in the heart of the Westphalia 
coal basin; it makes machine tools; and it 


has two huge synthetic-oil plants, produc- 
ing gasoline and benzine. In addition it is 
a vital communications center. 

Altogether 1,500 tons of bombs fell on 
Dortmund, within a very few tons of the 
weight that hit Cologne. This comparison 
brought out one interesting fact about the 
Cologne raid. The British Air Ministry at 
the time of the attack permitted corre- 
spondents to put out stories saying that 
3,000 tons had been dropped on Cologne. 
It is only in the last few months that the 
figure has been officially cut in «half. In 
Allan Michie’s recent book, “The Air Of- 
fensive Against Germany,” the figure still 
appears as more than 3,000 tons. 

The Eighth American Air Force had one 
good day and one poor one backing up 
the RAF. In a raid against the submarine 
base of St. Nazaire, it lost seven planes 
and could hardly see the target because of 
the clouds. But in another attack against 
Antwerp it hit the Ford and General 
Motors plants and returned without losing 
a bomber. The bombers kept their losses at 
zero because they attacked at dusk and 
thus had the protection of darkness on 
their return and because they were es- 
corted by more fighters than ever before. 
Among the escorting fighters were Re- 


public Thunderbolts. It was the first official 


announcement that these 2,000-horsepower 
fighters had gone into action. 


Steppingstones 
Barren Aleutians and Kuriles 
Assume Vast New Importance 


Across the uppermost and _bleakest 
reaches of the Pacific stretch two chains 
of islands—the Aleutians and the Kuriles, 
They are Godforsaken, barren spots. In 
time of peace nobody would have them as 
a gift. But war has invested them with 
immense strategic importance for they 
form a kind of series of island stepping- 
stones stretching from Japan to America. 
And right in the middle of the chains, the 
Americans and Japanese face one another, 
with the Japs at Kiska and Attu and the 
Americans on the Andreanof Islands. 


Islands: It takes two great supply 
lines to support these fighting spearheads. 
To the east, the American line makes its 
way along 1,600 miles of the mountainous 
Alcan Highway from Dawson, Canada, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska; then across the Pacific 
through Kodiak, to Dutch Harbor, and 
finally to the American bases on the 
Andreanof Islands in the Aleutians. From 
the west, Japanese reinforcements are 
transported over a line that reaches from 
the Japanese mainland through the Kurile 
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F or a long time French Guiana, 
Martinique, and Guadeloupe have stood 
out like a sore thumb in Western Hemi- 
sphere defense. Recently French Guiana 
passed over to the control of the Giraud 
forces but Admiral Robert in Martinique 
and Guadeloupe proving recalcitrant, the 


State Department turned the entire mat- 


ter over to the Navy Department to han- 
dle. ‘Now we may rest assured that, since 
the situation has passed beyond the 
phase of agreements and words, very ac- 
tive steps will be taken to see that these 
islands, even if they are not occupied by 
our forces, afford no comfort to Axis sub- 
marines. ; 

For those who are not aware of how 
critical the submarine war is, the con- 
troversy over French possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere may seem like a 
tempest in a teapot. We had stationed 
observers in Guadeloupe and Martinique, 
and agreements were made that these 
islands would not serve as bases for Axis 
submarine activities. On paper this is fine, 
but just how much faith can be placed 


} in any agreements made with agents of 


a Hitler-dominated Vichy? And if the 
Nazis choose to use. these islands, what 


Martinique and the U-Boats 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired - 


force is there outside of the Allies that 
has the power to stop them? 

Then, too, what good is observation 
against submarine activities unless the 
process includes flying over every spot 
which might be suspect and in poking in 
and out of every little harbor or inlet a 
submarine might use? For submarines 
don’t advertise their presence at a base 
they wish to use but come and go like 
thieves in the night. Only by the exercise 
of the same sea and air functions which 
we maintain at island bases where we do 
have control can we be absolutely certain 
that hostile submarines do not make use, 
to our detriment, of choice spots held by 
powers not friendly to the Allies. 

We have statements from high officials, 
one to the effect that German submarines 
“have refueled” at the French island of 
Martinique, and another that there was 
no evidence that the island had been use- 
ful to the Axis either for submarine opera- 
tions or otherwise. These statements are 
confusing, and the crux of the matter lies 
here. Are the French holdings in the 
Western Hemisphere so situated geograph- 
ically that they would be of value to 
the Axis if used to further their sub- 





marine campaign? And a corollary to 
this is, could they be used and how? If 
the answers are yes, then they constitute 
a potential menace. 

French Guiana has now passed out of 
the: controversy, but at one time when 
submarines were active in the Western 
Atlantic, it could have been very much 
in the picture. About 250 miles north of 
the Amazon River, it lies directly athwart 
all sea traffic between North and Central 
America and South America. No sub- 
marine base such as exists in European 
waters could ever have been established 
in French: Guiana, but if spots exist 
where, lying in fairly quiet waters, sub- 
marines could at night be refueled and re- 
ceive a new installment of torpedoes, their 
efficiency would be much increased and 
they would not have to take the long 
trek back to a home port. 


Let us look at Martinique and 
Guadeloupe for similar submarine lairs. 
On the east coast of Martinique there is 
a stretch of 5 miles of water behind the 
reef, with two excellent harbors easily 
approached by night or day, where craft 
could lie and discharge and load with no 
trouble. Six miles south of Guadeloupe, 
Les Saintes, a small isolated group of 
islands, appear to offer a small but quiet 
anchorage. And both Martinique and 
Guadeloupe are excellently located strate- 
gically to cover the Caribbean routes 
from New. York south to Brazil and the 
Cape of Good Hope, or traffic east bound 
between Bermuda and Trinidad. 
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Islands and thence onward to Kiska and 
Attu. 

Attu, the most westerly of the Aleutians 
is nearer to Japan than te most of Alaska. 
From Attu it is 735 miles to the Japanese 
base at Paramushiru in the Kuriles. This 
chain of small istands extends from Hok- 
kaido, the northernmost of the four large 
islands of Japan proper, to the southern tip 
of Kamchatka. . 

The name comes from the Russian 
“kurit” (to smoke) and is an allusion to 
the active volcanic character of the group. 
The Japanese name is Chishima, which 
means “myriad islands.” 

Last week the Navy announced the oc- 
cupation of the American base closest to 
the Kuriles and Kiska—Amchitka Island 
in the Aleutians, 70 miles from Kiska and 
within 1,700 miles of Tokyo. The occupa- 
tion was made the early part of January 
without enemy opposition. At the same 
time, the Navy also announced, for the 
first time, the name of another island 
occupied by the American forces. It was 
Adak, in the Central Aleutians, 450 miles 
west of Dutch Harbor and 195 miles east 
of Kiska. 

Both the Kuriles and the Aleutians real- 
ly represent an invasion route. In the 


' strictly military sense, then, the proper 


tactics would be to cut the route as near 
the home bases as possible. The Japanese 
made an attempt at this last year when 
they attacked Dutch Harbor. The Ameri- 
cans have so far contented themselves with 
direct attacks against Kiska and Attu. 


Petropavlovsk 
VL 


But the Axis apparently suspects some- 
thing new is brewing in the Aleutians. 
The Berlin radio broadcast a detailed ac- 
count of the preparation of vast United 
States bases on the island steppingstones 
and predicted that an attack would be 
launched which if successful would “over- 
night” offer good starting points for “oper- 
ative developments” against Japan. 


Background: The Japanese moved 
in on Kiska, Attu, and Agattu last June 
12. They have stayed, at least on Kiska 
and Attu, ever since, although it has been 
a costly investment. From the time of the 
arrival of the American troops in the 
Andreanofs on Aug. 30, the tiny Japanese 
targets have been pounded by American 
planes and surface vessels. 

Despite this punishment, the Japanese 
have managed to hang onto their Aleutian 
toeholds. Under blasting fire, they have 
dispersed equipment, reinforced gun em- 
placements, dug storage holes, and sunk 
their deep-roofed huts in the soil. On Attu, 
they started a bomber strip; on Kiska, a 
fighter airfield, flattening and grading 
enough of the islands’ rocky tops to allow 
planes to operate. When American bombs 
dropped from the skies, the Japanese either 
continued their work or retired to cover 
until the bombing was over and then took 
advantage of the foggy days to rebuild 
their installations and get ready for the 
next attack. 

American airmen from the Andreanof 
bases have made many daily forays against 
the Japs. Whenever possible the Navy 
helped out with surface craft, slipping 
through the mist to blast away at enemy 
shore installations. At sunrise on March 26, 
a small American naval force met a 
Japanese fleet twice its size off the Russian- 
owned Komandorskie Islands where the 
North Pacific meets the Bering Sea. Last 
week it was revealed that in a four-hour 


Invasion routes across the top of the Pacific 
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battle, the American force severely dam- 
aged a Japanese cruiser, hit several other 
vessels, and scattered ‘a Japanese convoy 
headed for Kiska. 


Pacific Pointers 


Fifteen minutes’ bomber flight from 
Henderson Field on Guadalcanal are the 
Russell Islands, a 20-mile string of small 
islands that rise abruptly from the warm 
Pacific. For seven months, the Japanese 
occupied the group using the anchorages 
as deep-water shelters for some of their 
naval units. 

Last week the Navy announced that 
United States forces had taken the tiny, 
wooded Russells. In February, soon after 
the collapse of Japanese resistance on 
Guadalcanal, American troops moved in 
without enemy opposition. This occupa- 
tion brought United States bases to about 
185 miles of Munda, chief air strong- 
hold of the enemy in the Central Solo- 
mon Islands. 

Meanwhile, General MacArthur’s warn- 
ings about the seriousness of enemy sub- 
marine warfare in the Southwest Pacific 
were borne out with the disclosure that 
five Allied ships had been torpedoed re- 
cently in Australian waters, the same num- 
ber sunk by Japanese submarines in that 
area in the preceding twelve months. A 
spokesman from MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters had previously announced that the 
shipping losses in the Southwest Pacific 
for the period of November to March in- 
clusive would amount to about 2 per cent, 
while for the same period the losses in the 
Atlantic were about 2% per cent. In con- 
junction with this it was brought out 
that only 1,000,000 tons of shipping ar- 
rived in Australia in the last five months, 
compared with approximately 10,500,000 
tons sent in that time in support of the 
North African campaign. 
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How of Taxes Almost Settled; 
‘How Much’ Is New Question 


Ruml-Bent Senate Revises 
House’s Compromise Measure; 
Added Levies Next Problem 


The Administration and its Treasury 
Department took another drubbing last 
week. In a new engagement on the great 
Battle of Pay-as-You-Go, they maneu- 
vered and dodged and sidestepped in des- 
perate attempts to outsmart the Republi- 
can strategists pushing the Rum! plan. By 
a narrow squeak the Administration forces 
did forestall a Ruml victory in the House 
—but only by a compromise that went 
three-quarters of the way over to the 
Ruml side. Then the Ruml plan bobbed 
up again in the Senate, looking fresher 
than ever. 

Four weary months of haggling and 
parliamentary struggle lay heavily upon 
79-year-old Robert L. Doughton, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. In March he had suffered the hu- 
miliation of having the House fling back 
at his committee the bill over which it 
slaved to put 1943 income taxes on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. This would have sub- 
jected income to a 20 per cent tax with- 
held at the source, but it made no attempt 
to ease the taxpayers’ double burden 
of forking over 1942 and 1943 taxes 
in the same year—and the House 
bounced it back to the committee 
with implicit orders to work out 
something in the direction of Ruml’s 
proposal for forgiveness of all 1942 
liability. 

‘Last week Doughton brought 
_ forth his compromise. This time his 
committee suggested replacing 1942 
tax rates with the lower 1941 rates 
and staggering payment over the 
next three years; in effect, it would 
cancel about 54 per cent of the na- 
tion’s total 1942 income-tax bill of 
about $10,000,000,000. 


Slaughter: It was a compro- 
mise indeed, but it never had a 
chance. In debate that was as 
vitriolic as that of last March when 
the chairman at one point broke 
into incoherent rage, Republicans 
again needled “Muley” Bob Dough- 
ton. Noting that in March Dough- 
ton had argued that forgiveness was 
wrong in principle, Rep. Clare E. 
Hoffman of Michigan shouted: 
“You wouldn’t sacrifice a principle, 
would you?” 





Muley Bob could only answer: “Oh, the 
hell with it.” 

For Doughton’s bill, the House had the 
same answer. It rejected the plan by 230 
to 120. Next came the Rum! plan, as 
modified in a bill offered by Rep. Frank 
Carlson of Kansas. Basically, this would 
have imposed a 20 per cent withholding 
levy and forgiven virtually all taxes. Had 
Republican ranks stood firm on this vote, 
they could have put it over. As it was, 
twenty GOP representatives bolted. The 
tally: 202 yea, 206 nay. 

So it was that the House finally got 
around to the one bill which through all 
the four-month controversy had been 
talked up as a likely compromise but had 
never been actually before the chamber. 
It was devised by a freshman on Ways 
and Means, Rep. Aime J. Forand of 
Rhode Island, who never before had 
delved deeply into tax problems but 
thought his plan made sense as a middle 
ground between Doughton and Ruml- 
Carlson. The House felt the same way 
about it: by 313 to 95, it sent Forand’s 
bill sailing across the Capitol toward the 
Senate. 

What the battle-worn representatives 
finally approved was (1) cancellation of 
the 6 per cent normal and 13 per cent 
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first-bracket surtax on 1942 income, and 
(2) a 20 per cent withholding tax with 
deductions for family status and de- 
pendency. Thus a married man with no 
dependents would be forgiven all of his 
$324 tax on a $3,000 income for 1942 but 
would fork over $380.40 a year in taxes _ 
withheld at the source. At $10,000 a year, 
he would have a $588 liability for 1949 
(against the present $2,152) and would be 
forgiven the other $1,614; the withheld 
tax would amount to $1,756.40. At $1, 
000,000, he would owe $664,250 instead of 
$854,000, with $189,750 forgiven, while 
the 20 per cent tax would collect $199, 
756.40. Altogether the bill would wipe out 
the 1942 liabilities of 90 per cent of Amer- 
ican taxpayers, and 75 per cent of the 
total taxes due. 


Barrier: Packaged in an enormously 
complex, 60-page bill, this was the House 
solution to its four-month riddle. The 
Senate didn’t like it. It objected strongly 
to the Forand bill’s “inequity”—complete 
forgiveness of 1942 taxes for lower-income 
groups while upper-income groups were 
still assessed heavily. 

After only a day and half of public hear- 
ings, and only three hours’ executive ses- 
sion, the Senate Finance Committee voted 
18 to 6 for the Ruml principle of total 
forgiveness. After working out proper 
safeguards to prevent wartime windfalls 
for men in the high income brackets, 
and reviewing exemptions under the with- 
holding tax, it has brought a modified 
Ruml-Carlson plan to the floor early this 
week. 

There was reason for the Senate’s haste: 
The Treasury had asked for a final bill 
by May 15, in order to make pay-as-you- 
go operative by July 1. For the impending 
revolution in America’s tax-paying 
methods meant a tremendous print- 
ing job: the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue had to print 200,000,000 
declarations of exemption to be 
filled out by the nation’s 65,000,000 
wage and salary earners, plus in- 
structions, forms, and posters for 
employers. And the bureau could 
begin none of this until it knew 
precisely what kind of law would 
be passed. 


Significance 


In all the bitterness and party 
politicking over pay-as-you-go, one 
paramount fact was almost for- 
gotten: the Ruml-Forand-Dough- 
ton battle concerned chiefly a 
method of paying taxes. Still to 
be tackled is the goal which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt set for Congress in 
January and which will hit much 
harder at the nation’s pocketbook: 
the request for $16,000,000,000 in 
new taxes or compulsory savings 
this year. 

_ Simple arithmetic will show what 
this means. The Treasury estimates 
- that in one way or another it will 
collect $18,000,000,000 in income 





YG: SO Seo that parachute troops use effective shock-absorber UB eshleentl that sailors’ battle helmets are lined with 


parachute seats made of cushiony AIRFOAM. AIRFOAM for shock-protection. 


What every 
woman should know about 


@ Mainly: that AiRFOAM is the world’s best 
name for blissful comfort. 


e Technically: that AiRFOAM is a pure cel- 

lular latex product made only by Goodyear 
—whipped soft and smooth as an angel 
food cake. 


i a Ys cat oe © Domestically: that AiRrOAM makes the 


OK ‘i most sleep-inviting mattresses—the most 
GE: OYA that soldiers convalescing in many of America’s hospitals are given restful furniture seat cushions that you 
scientific-support mattresses of AIRFOAM. So buoyant, it prevents bed sores. So sanitary, 


ever hoped to rest upon. 

too—verminproof, easy to keep forever-clean. 
@ Patriotically: that AIRFOAM today is a 
war-worker-only — doing, among other 
things, the war jobs you see on this page. 


e Practically: that a very little AIRFOAM, in 
furniture and mattresses from prewar 
stocks, remains in America’s stores—that 
after Victory you will again be able to 
buy in any quantity you like the incom- 
parable comfort, the indescribably restful 
ease of AIRFOAM. 


LBS Che that some of America’s __ 50 CGietow8— that many of 
submarines now use mattresses of AIRFOAM, America’s crack trains have long since 


for maximum comfort, minimum space ina installed mattresses and seat cushions of 
submarine’s crowded quarters. smooth-riding, smooth-resting AIRFOAM, AIRFOAM —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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““Stop!”’ said the broker, “youre watering my private stock !”’ 


BROKER: I’ve got enough troubles trying to do my welding school homework without your 
ruining my last bottle of Old Whatsis. Go ’way! 
MELTING ICE: Heh, heh. Buy bargain club soda, will you? Watch my air bubbles steal the 
sparkle-bubbles out of that drink and my ice water dilute what’s left. Will it go flat! Watch 


me liquidate! 


BROKER’S WIFE: Don’t scream, dear—I’ll order some Canada Dry Water. 


BROKER: Okay, my frozen liability—try 
and spoil this drink. That’s Canada Dry 
Water. 

MELTING ICE: Curses! My career is ruined! 


BROKER: You said it! That “PIN-POINT 
CARBONATION’ *—millions of tinier bub- 
bles—gives blue-chip sparkle to the last 
drop. And a special formula makes any 
drink taste better! 


Grigg A? 


CANADA DR 


BROKER: Will this sparkle never decline? 


BROKER’S WIFE: Not for days! A re- 
capped bottle of Canada Dry Water 
in the refrigerator holds its sparkle like 
a ticker holds tape! 


BROKER: What a capital dividend! We'll 
soon save enough to buy a share of Con- 
solidated Bubbles! 


Speak up for these finer mixers. 
They make any drink taste better. 


WATER - GINGER ALE 


TOM COLLINS MIXER — LIME RICKEY 


BUY THE BIG BOTTLE 
SAVE MONEY 
CONSERVE CAPS 


ROD 

PIN:POINT CARBONATION 
—the famous Canada Dry ‘method of 
achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest! 
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taxes this year. The new goal must more 
than double that figure—though not en- 
tirely in income levies. But men in the 
upper-income brackets can’t double up in 
their payments: They’re taxed for more 
than 50 per cent now. So the bulk of 
the new taxes, as far as incomes are con- 
cerned, must come from the lower- and 
middle-income levels. 

As to how the Treasury proposes to 
work out plans to raise Sixteen Billions, 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau has told his 
tax experts to say nothing until he presents 
his whole program to Congress. But he has. 
gone on record with the thought that indi- 
vidual War Bond purchases should be 15 
or 20 per cent of income instead of 10 per 
cent—and even 10 per cent on a compulsory 
basis would bring in $10,000,000.000 a 

ear. 

. Among other possibilities, Morgenthau 
has not forgotten the “spending tax” which 
he offered to Congress last year and which 
Congress promptly rejected. This drastic 
device would levy 10 per cent on an indi- 
vidual’s spendings for consumer goods and 
services, and 10 to 75 per cent surtaxes 
on spending above specified exemptions. 
Another probability is a boost in Social 
Security rates to bring in about $3,000,- 
000,000. And outside the Treasury, there 
is still the proposal that won increasing 
Congressional support in the last session 
and will doubtless have more friends in 
this one: the Federal sales tax. 


Sweater Girls 


A notion popularized by its crifics de- 
picts the State Department as staffed ex- 
clusively by elegant young aristocrats who 
manage the nation’s foreign affairs over 
tea and crumpets. 


Actually, the diplomats, economists, 


lawyers, historians, and geographers who 
shape and administer foreign policy com- 
prise less than 20 per cent of the staff. The 
balance of clerical workers transcribe, file, 
and route the experts’ voluminous corre- 
spondence. 

Until the fall of France, the typical de- 
partment clerk was a girl approaching 
spinsterhood, strait-laced and stable, a 
church worker who lived at home or in a 
genteel boardinghouse. With her, the de- 
partment considered its state secrets safe. 

As the war spread, correspondence 
mounted and the clerical force increased 
from 800 to a current 2,000. Into the de- 
partment came a sprightly and disturbing 
element common also to war plants—the 
sweater girls. 

To protect their morals and its secrets 
from the wolves of Washington’s salons 
and bars, the department undertook to 
find them lodgings 
Health, nutrition, and recreation programs 
were launched to keep them content and 
reduce absenteeism and turnover. 

Notwithstanding this, resignations re- 
mained relatively high. Questionnaires, 

t were sent out, disclosed homesickness 
88 a principal cause. Diplomacy offered 
glamor than grind; foreign assignments 
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How Subsidies Fit Into Price Roll-Back 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


In the control of living costs, sub- 
sidies should not be regarded as either 
a peril or a panacea. They become a 
peril only when they are used as a 

acea. 

Properly used, subsidies are only the 
putty in the joints of inflation control. 
They absorb the strains which other- 
wise cannot be met except by increas- 
ing prices or wages and so permitting 
the inflationary spiral to continue up- 
ward. Whenever price and wage rises 
are blocked, there are bound to be such 


strains or squeezes because current © 


prices do not reflect current costs of 
production and distribution. It is usual- 
ly a practical impossibility to scale 
down wages; and there is a limit to 
what can be squeezed out of the costs 
and profits. To get essential goods pro- 
duced and distributed there must be 
either price increases or subsidies. But 
there is a limit also to the price rises 
which consumers will absorb without 
bringing new and effective pressure for 
wage and salary increases. The only 
alternative is to use public funds to 
pay producers and distributors the dif- 
ference between what they need to per- 
form their economic duties and what 
they can get under current price ceil- 


ings. 

The British and Canadian Govern- 
ments have used such subsidies. Their 
experience indicates that subsidies are 
indispensable if the inflationary spiral 
is to be halted, and far less costly than 
to allow the wage-price spiral to creep 
upward. 


Subsidies can be used safely only 
when other measures of price control 
are applied with determination. If they 
are used to offset new wage rises or 
price increases which are not absolutely 


necessary, they will only conceal and 


postpone serious consequences. They 
may mount up astronomically. 

From the inception of the OPA, Leon 
Henderson and his chief advisers on 
price saw that subsidies would have to 
be used if prices and wage rates were 
frozen simultaneously. Henderson was 
angrily rebuffed by Congress. 

It was estimated then that up to 
$2,000,000,000 a year in subsidies would 
be necessary to hold the cost of living 
where it was in May 1942, and in the 
face of the wage increases already 
granted and other rising costs which 
seemed inescapable. This estimate is 


still proffered in various quarters. Two, 


billion dollars a year is not a large 


item in relation to the cost of the war. 
It would be a small premium to pay for 
insurance against a further rise in the 
inflationary spiral. 

The subsidy program just launched 
by the OPA and Stabilization Director 
Byrnes is, however, smaller than that. 
The cost of the roll-back in the prices 
of meat, butter, and coffee is esti- 
mated at $400,000,000. Other food sub- 
sidies under consideration would raise 
the cost to $500,000,000, or, at the 
most, $750,000,000 a year. 


There are several differences be- 
tween this program and the larger ones 
previously and currently proposed. The 
target is not May but September 1942. 
This program does not propose to roll 
back all items in the cost of living. 
Some are not essential by any test. 
Others, by war standards, have ceased 
to be essential and have either disap- 
peared from the market or are avail- 
able only in limited quantities. Stand- 
ardization, simplification, substitution, 
and lowering of quality have helped to 
hold down other prices, especiaily for 
wearing apparel. Rents have been fairly 
well controlled. 

The big rises which affect everybody 
have been in food prices. These are the 
rises chiefly complained about by the 
labor unions, who in this respect are 
the only organized groups speaking for 
the consumer. 

The Byrnes-OPA subsidy program is 
intended to roll back the prices of cer- 
tain foods. Not all foods: not straw- 
berries or gooseberries or other luxury 
foods. Not even all so-called essential 
foods, but a few selected, essential foods 
which are almost universally eaten. 

A roll-back of 5 to 10 per cent in a 
few foods generally will lower the av- 
erage cost of essential foods just as 
much as a roll-back of 2 or 3 per cent 
in a larger number of items. By intro- 
ducing the subsidies at only a few 
points, administration is simplified and 
the pressure for larger subsidies is nar- 
rowed. 

The Byrnes-OPA subsidy program 
does not require the approval of Con- 
gress, but Congress can block it by a 
specific prohibition when it votes on 
new authorizations for the RFC. The 
practical choice of Byrnes and the OPA 
was to inaugurate food subsidies or 
permit the wage-price line to be 
breached. That is the practical choice, 
which is not only before Congress but 
the nation as well. 
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Bomber Plants protect 
workers’ health ...keep 
them well and on the job 


| Imagine serving ten thousand hungry hard-working men and women in a 
crowded lunch period. It takes real managing. War plants save time in dishwash- 
ing —serve workers in Dixie Cups and containers. Safe, quick health protection. 





2 Colds are the cause of much costly 3 In many plants food is brought to 
absenteeism. Dixie and Vortex cups, * the workers in mobile feeding sta- 
provided at drinking water centers, tions. By using Dixies weight is cut 
cut down the chances of contagion, down, service is speeded up...no 
spreading of colds and other illnesses. pick-up and washing afterwards. 


On many fronts, on trains, in the air, in offices, war 
plants and public buildings, in the camps... Dixies 
are helping to protect the health of America’s war- 
riors, workers and civilians. The paper cup has truly 
become a war-time necessity. 


DIXIE CUPS 


ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR 





Dixie Cups, Vortex Cups, 
Pac-Kups — products of 
the Dixie Cup Company 
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were infrequent, bids to embassy soirées 
unattainable, matrimonial catches few. 

Probing the frustrations further last 
week, another questionnaire listed thirteen 
of life’s common desires and asked both 
men and women clerical employes to mark 


the three each desired most. As indicated © 


by replies, which were returned by the 
employes, their preferences were, in or- 
der: travel, more education, more money, 
better job, more friends, more fun, nylon 
hose, more men in their lives, a home, a 
husband, a family, more women in their 
lives, and a wife. 

The head of the personnel-relations sec- 
tion, Mrs. Margaret Edwards, who super- 
vised the questionnaire, feared little could 
be done about travel and nylon hose. But 
by way of satisfying romantic urges, she 
said officers of the armed services would 
be invited to attend departmental dances 
and social evenings. 


Roll-Back | 


Price Subsidies Trotted Out 
and New Ceiling Control Set 


The front pages of Sept. 15, 1942, car- 
ried more than the usual quota of big war 
news. The Russian defenders of Stalin- 
grad beat back a Nazi armored spearhead. 
The Marines on Guadalcanal held their 
own against a new Jap naval bombard- 
ment. On the home front the aggressive 
William M. Jeffers was made rubber czar. 
The War Production Board announced 
fuel-oil rationing for 30 states. 

‘But this week the date was remembered 
for a fact that failed to make headlines 
at the time: on that day the Department 
of Labor’s cost-of-living index stood at 
117.8. Aiming at a return to that level 
(the Feb. 15, 1943, index stood at 120.9), 
the Office of Price Administration took two 
drastic steps on the food-price front: 


Dollars and cents: On Sunday of 
this week the OPA announced dollars-and- 
cents retail price ceilings effective the next 
day in 150 key cities on more than a score 
of foods—including coffee, cooking and 
salad oils, sugar, syrups, fluid milk, bread, 
butter, processed fish, packaged cheese, 
poultry, bananas, cereals. Differing region- 
ally the new prices were worked out by 
local OPA officials as “community” ceilings 
based on the highest wholesale price in 
the community plus the operating margin 
of small independent stores, where here- 
tofore individual ceiling computations had 
left loopholes for considerable chiseling. 

Eventually the dollars-and-cents ceilings 
will be extended to all small towns, to 
chain stores and large independents (which 
until then operate under the old fixed 
margins), and to all ‘food items except 
luxuries—until “the housewife’s market 
basket is protected.” : 

Though the new ceilings will cut retail 
prices “somewhat,” that is not their chief 
aim. In most cases they merely put teeth 
































x YANKEE INGENUITY APPLAUDS THE AVIATION INDUSTRY * 


Leading the way in mankind’s con- 
quest of the air, America’s Aviation 
Industry has tapped the most ad- 
vanced science in every field to 















accomplish its miracles of progress. 
Thus, today, our winged war arma- 
das are dominating the World’s em- 
battled skies just as, after the victory, 
our swift-shuttling transports will 
lead in ferrying around the Globe 
the precious cargoes of the peace. 
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RUSCO 


HELPS AMERICA TAKE WINGS 





nd- 

- In the development of this country’s aviation, Yankee ingenuity, as typified so 

and conspicuously by RUSCO’S Precision Products in this field, has contributed its 

7 essential part. 

on- Today, for example, from RUSCO’S great, war-busy plants flows an ever widening 

ae stream of such vital aviation “‘fighting’’ materials as Shock Absorber Cord and 

, in Rings, Safety Belts and Straps, Tie-down Straps, Ammunition Belts, Parachute 

ps Belts, to mention but a few. 

had Whatever the need of the new day, RUSCO’S Yankee ingenuity develops and 

= pioneers to meet that need. This is as true in a wide range of other industries as it is 

' in aviation. RUSCO’S 112-year-old history is replete with such pace-setting 

‘ * innovation. 3 
cept . And, at RUSCO, even now, this forward-looking experimentation, development 4 
ms and perfecting looks far-eyed to the future. Thus, after this war, as after four 

etail previous wars, will come from RUSCO other new and important advancements. 

chief 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Precision Products » MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

































































































,ample of an American plane 


. time job. Thanks to the glass- 


—and engineering that 
pioneered in plastic- 
bonded-plywood 
construction ! 


First plastic-bonded-plywood 
trainer to receive Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration approv- 
al, Timm’s sturdy PT-220-C 
with slight modifications b> 
came the only plastic-bonde 

plywood trainer in use by our 
Navy—another outstanding ex- 


that excels for a specific war- 


smooth surface finish and high 
strength-to-weight ratio result- 
ing from Timm’s use of plastic- 
bonded plywood, fledgeling 
carrier pilots are getting per- 
formance and maneuverability 
in their trainers that enable 
them to step right into bigger, 
faster planes with a, minimum 
period of adjustment. 

America can well be proud 
of Timm’s accomplishments. 
Not only in the building of 
these planes that are training 
Navy pilots faster, but for the 
development of ‘‘Aeromold’’ 
plastic-bonded-plywood con- 
struction. For in pioneering in 
new uses for man’s oldest ma- 
terial, Timm has joined the 
ranks of those able scientists, 
engineers and technicians who 
are helping to create the build- 
ing blocks of tomorrow’s world 
ontheverybattlefields of today. 


WES OF 


As the student pilot’s direct 
link with his plane’s sensitive 
control surfaces, aircraft con- 
trol cords function as first lines 
of communication. Their “feel” 
in all flight attitudes is an in- 
dispensable adjunct to flight 
instruments and “pants seats” 
alike. Here, at Roebling, we 
make them with all the care 
they need to bear their share 
of responsibility. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
pany, Trenton, New 
Jersey, Branches and JR 
Warehouses in Prin- 
cipal Cities. 
=e these frequent messages, Roebling salutes 

each member of the aircraft industa in turn. 


ROEBLING 
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into previous controls that were difficult 
to enforce. Policing the ceilings will rest: 
largely with housewives, who will be armed 
with an OPA Shopper’s Handbook con- 
taining all ceiling prices and the fixed 
markup allowed the grocer. Besides that, 
there will be price panels of volunteers 
working with local OPA boards. 


Roll-back: In the first ot his prom- 
ised “roll-backs” to Sept. 15, 1942, food- 
price levels, OPA Chief Prentiss M. 
Brown announced a 10 per cent reduction 
in the retail prices of beef, veal, pork, 
lamb, mutton, butter, and coffee as of 
June 1. Consumers will thereby save 
about $ to 5 cents a pound. 

But you can’t arbitrarily cut prices 
without squeezing someone along the line 
frem farmer to retailer. And to ease this 
squeeze the government will grant subsidy 
payments to processors of rolled-back 
items; the packers in the case of meat, 
roasters in the case of coffee. Approved 
by the White House and by Economic 
Stabilization Director James F. Byrnes, 
the subsidies will be financed by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp.—reportedly to 
the extent of at least $400,000,000 and 
presumably more when further roll-backs 
are announced. A 10 per cent roll-back is 
expected for canned vegetables and the 
canner will be subsidized to that extent. 


Significance-——~— 


It was clear that the OPA meant busi- 
ness in its roll-back program—partly to 
offset labor’s increasing complaints of ris- 
ing food costs. Of the two methods used, 
the dollars-and-cents ceilings are mainly 
an enforcement mechanism. The subsidies 
are designed to keep prices low for the 
consumer and still encourage maximum 
food production (see Washington Tides) . 

An indication of OPA reasoning ap- 
peared in a survey of prices in mining 
and non-mining communities, released this 
week. It showed that violations of the 
general maximum ceiling had lifted living 
costs 5 per cent above what they should 
be under official price control—but not 
higher than in non-mining communities. 
But in both instances there were virtual- 
ly no violations of pork prices—pork had 
a dollars-and-cents ceiling. The OPA hope- 
fully accepts this as showing that wide- 
spread dollars-and-cents ceilings will halt 
violations generally. 


Czar Wrangle 


Nelson and Senate at Odds 
on Civilian Supply Control 


The tremendous and increasingly press- 
ing preblem of civilian supply was up for 
grabs this week. No one doubted its im- 
portance. In fact it was just this that 
brought the executive and _ legislative 
branches of the government to a head-on 
collision on how to handle it. War Produc- 
tion Board Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
had just wound up a reorganization to 
keep civilian supply in his own bailiwick 
but give it larger status. Then, on Mon- 
day of this week, the Senate passed (by 
44 to 29) and sent to the House the 
Maloney bill divorcing civilian supply 
from the WPB and setting it up as an 
independent agency. 

Here is how the conflicting plans for 
civilian supply shape up: 


Nelson’s: The WPB boss’s order set 
up an Office of Civilian Requirements, 
headed by a new vice chairman, Arthur 
D. Whiteside (Newsweek, April 26) , and 
a new Civilian Requirements Policy Com- 
mittee, to correlate consumer needs. The 
committee’s members are Nelson, White- 
side, secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard, War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt, Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown, Petroleum Adminis- 
trator Harold L. Ickes, and Office of De- 
fense Transportation Direetor Joseph B. 
Eastman. Thus the committee would be a 
horizontal authority over civilian supply, 
cutting across the vertical over-all control 
each czar wields over his own field. 


Senate’s: The Maloney bill would 
create a separate office of civilian supply. 
It could apply to the WPB for a civilian 
share in materials, much as the Army and 
Navy claim military supplies. And if he 
didn’t like any WPB decision he could ap- 
peal to Economic Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes. As the bill went to the 
unpredictable House, the question was 
whether Congress, instead of Nelson, 
would be the one to fill in the blank space 
providentially lef. in the WPB order 
against the day when it might be ‘super- 
seded (see illustration) . 


qq Coincidentally, the Senate’s Truman 
committee also eaacen a swipe at Nelson and 
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WPB’s civilian-supply order left room for the day it might be superseded 








; Teamwork Speeds Production 


Months ago, we teamed up with 
- a 23-state network of 1189 sub-contractors. 
The result: mass production ... months sooner. 
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@ These are not all the war products of Remington Rand and affiliated companies; there 
are others which we can not picture. But the ones we can show point out a significant fact : 
the same abilities required to make our extremely diversified lines of office equipment are 
being devoted today to the production of a wide variety of war materials. And the capacity 
of our production lines is tremendously increased by the loyal, enthusiastic co-operation of 
hundreds of sub-contractors scattered throughout the land. This is the picture of America 
today ... factories and people everywhere teaming up to bring our men home sooner. 


YOU'RE ON THE TEAM, TOO. PUT 10% OF EVERY DOLLAR INTO WAR BONDS! 


ON THE HOME FRONT we fight the war, too...by helping other 
war plants increase their production... by furnishing control systems and filing 
equipment to help a// businessmen combat shortages of personnel and moun- 
tains of paper-work ... by supplyitig the technical advice of experienced spe- 
cialists skilled in all phases of accounting and record control. If increased office 
efficiency can help your business, we urge you to call our nearest office today. 
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his czars. It was a report on “conflicting 


war programs.” Summing up the Jeffers- 


Patterson-Ickes-Forrestal-Nelson free-for- 
all on high-octane gas vs. synthetic rubber 
a fortnight ago (Newsweek, May 10), 
the report urged Nelson to allow the 
WPB to function as a board, with each 
major czar represented: “Where necessary, 
heads must be knocked together.” 


Dusky Marines 


A Marine Corps “experiment,” by which 
a 167-year-old tradition went overboard 
and the ranks were opened to Negroes, has 
proved Negroes can make just as good 
leathernecks as white men. That’s the 
opinion of the Negroes themselves and 
their white officers at Camp Montford, 
N.C., their section of the giant Marine 
base at New River. That’s the corps’ 
opinion, too. Last week it disclosed that 
plans were under way to recruit 10,000 
more Negroes to add to the 2,000 now in 
training. 

Through regular Selective Service chan- 
nels, Negroes arrive at Montford at the 
rate of about 40 a day. Like white Ma- 
rines, they’re highly selected; many are 
skilled technicians; many have college de- 
grees. They get pretty much the same 
training as other leathernecks. Soon the 
corps will start a stewards, cooks, and 
bakers school for 1,200 men, who will get 
master sergeants’ rating (under present 
arrangements, no Negro can win a com- 
mission) . 

Already many Negro Marines have 
served overseas in the Pacific. And about 
half of the original recruits have scraped 
together the $54 required for the corps’ 
colorful two-toned blue uniforms (blues 


. . . take a drillmaster’s command 


are optional at Marines’ own expense; their 
G.I. uniform is forest green). Once in 
Cleveland Pfc. R. J. Wood was on furlough 
and proudly sporting his blues when two 
detectives picked him up and charged: 
“He’s impersonating a Marine. There are 
no Negroes in the Marines.” He had no 
trouble clearing himself. But around Mont- 


ford his story is a standing joke—and 
boast. 


t 
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Official U.S, Marine Corps photos 


Negro Leathernecks: Snappy as their drum major’s tempo, they learn judo to foil enemy bayonets ... 


Attackproof! 


Camp Springs, Near Capital, 
Mammoth Dispersal Air Base 


Eight American planes were crowded 
into one hangar at Pearl Harbor, and just 
one Jap bomb reduced them all to rubble. 
It was a bitter lesson, but one well learned. 
In an unpublicized ceremony last week 
Army engineers turned over to the Air 
Forces the first and biggest dispersal-type 
airfield ever built in the United States: 
the 4,860-acre Camp Springs fighter-plane 
base in Maryland, on the Potomac near 
Washington, and designed to intercept 
enemy raids on the capital. 

The field is so laid out that it would 
take the enemy at least six trips—bomb- 
ing the entire field each trip—to put it 
out of commission: Planes are parked in 
pairs over a paved area covering about 
460,000 square yards. From the four run- 
ways, altogether more than 20,000 feet 
long, nearly three score fighter planes can 
take off simultaneously in an emergency. 

Altogether Camp Springs is a milestone 
in American military aviation, and it took 
a colossal engineering job to accomplish it. 
In the first place, the terrain was marshy 
land resembling Tunisian mud. Drainage 
ditches had to be made before trucks could 
even get in to start fills upon which run- 
way surfaces were laid (30 cavalry horses 
had to be imported for use on daily inspec- 
tion tours). A fire on Christmas Eve de- 
stroyed the administration building. And 
the Washington area had one of its snow- 
iest and rainiest winters—never a & 
season for concrete construction. Against 





SALUTING THE “CALC CANTEEN 


Of all recent successes scored by 
plastics, none is more significant 
than the production of this canteen 
made of ETHOCEL. No requirements 
are more severe, for canteens must 
withstand the roughest and toughest 
kind of treatment the world over. 


ETHOCEL was fofind to meet these 
formidable demginds. 


ETHOCEL is usd¢d because it with- 
stands extremds of temperatures to 
an extraordingry degree, possesses 
very high impact strength, is odor- 
less and tastBless. Even when filled 


with boiling water or when contents 
are frozen, a drop from several feet 
does not injure it. These light-weight, 
easily fabricated canteens are now 
being turned out in mass production 
for the men of our armed forces on 
the fighting fronts. 
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Sub smasher 


To smash a sub, you first find the sub. That takes 
a fairly large bomber with a fairly long range, for 
oceans are big and subs are small. 


After you find your sub you go into a power-dive, 
quick, and drop your bombs. U-boats now crash- 
dive in just 20 seconds. Ordinarily you can’t do 
much of a power-dive with a medium bomber 
—not and stay in one piece. 


But you can in a Lockheed Hudson bomber! 
Lockheed Hudsons hold the official RAF Coastal 
Command record for having smashed more subs 
than any other warplane. 


The reason is simple. The Lockheed Hudson, like 
the Lockheed Lightning and the Vega Ventura, 
was designed, engineered and built to provide 
extra strength and extra dependability. It has 
been used by the RAF longer than any other 
American bomber. 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, look to 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 
Vega Ventura Lockheed P-38 
medium-range bomber Lightning fighter 
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all this the engineers worked at record 
speed. The first concrete was poured Nov. 
15 and by May 2 the first of its force of 
fighter squadrons moved in. 

Summing up their achievement, Army 
engineers reported that the field cost $20,- 
000,000 and 8,000,000 man-hours (7,500 
men worked on the base daily) , and took 
more equipment than had ever before been 
used on any project—civilian or military 
_in the country. They built 1514 miles of 
roads and at the end of each runway 
cleared and filled in a sufficient area to 
permit its lengthening for postwar pur- 
poses. So vast was the field’s expanse that 
in order to observe all runways the control 
tower had to be 181 feet high—more than 
twice the average. 

Almost too big to be kept a strict secret, 
the Camp Springs base nevertheless has 
the advantage of excellent natural camou- 
flage: Much of the land is still heavily 
wooded. In addition, the field incorporated 
the town of Meadow, Md., and left many 
of the houses still standing. The enemy 
could easily mistake it for another hamlet. 









Coal Crisis 


All Labor Anxiously Awaits 
Outcome of Lewis’s Tactics 


The nation’s 530,000 coal miners were 
going full blast and getting out the coal— 
and on the six-day week ordered for them 
by their new operator, Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes. That was the 
dominant fact last week in a labor crisis 


.that was still potentially the most dan- 


gerous in American history, as events 
moved toward the new climax that must 
come before John L. Lewis’s truce dead- 
line of May 18: 


4 The War Labor Board all but did nip- 
ups in an attempt to convince Lewis it 
would give him a fair deal. As a panel 
opened hearings to rehash the dispute, 
only the mine operators showed up. The 
panel then named a spokesman to present 


the miners’ case—Nathan P. Feinsinger, - 





An Old Master might have painted this little girl with the hope in 














Associated Press 


her eyes and the benign nun at her side. But actually this is just a photograph 
of 11-year-old Paulette Le Mescam, a Paris-born war orphan who escaped 
from the German-occupied Island of Guernsey. She has been adopted by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt through the British Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children. 


Paulette now is in a refuge colony in England. 
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the board’s associate general counsel. It 
opened its hearings to the press so the 
miners could know what was going on and 
sent stenographic copies of the minutes to 
UMW headquarters. 


4 The WLB appealed to Stabilization Di- 
rector James F. Byrnes for clarification 
of its powers under the President’s hold- 
the-line order—specifically, how far it 
could go in raising wages beyond the Little 
Steel formula in order to correct “inequi- 
ties and inequalities.” 


4 The President told a press conference he 
had no fear of a coal strike so long as the 
government operated the mines. There- 
upon half a dozen locals in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania walked out in brief protest 
against a $l-a-day fine assessed each 
worker by the companies for wildcat walk- 
outs before the UMW’s general strike. 
(Companies can coilect this under a dis- 
ciplinary clause of UMW contracts; in 
fact, if they don’t collect it they have to 
pay the UMW $2 a day per man. The 
union can algo collect a $1- or $2-a-day-per- 
man fine from the company for lockouts.) 


q An OPA survey of miners’ living costs 
weakened their argument for special con- 
sideration on wages; their prices averaged 
5 per cent above ceilings, but so did prices 
elsewhere. 


q The Senate rushed through a Connally 
bill making it a crime to disrupt produc- 
tion in war plants seized by the govern- 
ment. Equally angry at Lewis, the House 
promptly shelved this and talked in terms 
of a much stiffer bill. 


Significance-———~— 


New developments in the coal muddle 
last week indicated that President Roose- 
velt was badly outgeneraled in the early 
stages of the crisis. 

It was apparent that his aides had 
bumbled somewhere. One group, led by 
Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson and 
possibly the President’s adviser Harry L. 
Hopkins, wanted the Army to seize the 
mines and the WLB to take full jurisdic- 
tion in the wage dispute. Another, headed 
by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
and Director John R. Steelman of the 
United States Conciliation Service, wanted 
Ickes put in charge of the mines as n 
tiator for a new contract, with the WLB 
virtually bypassed. 

In the crucial showdown between these 
two groups so close to the White House 
the telling blunder emerged. After his 
Washington meeting with Ickes, Lewis de- 
parted convinced that the Perkins-Steel- 
man “appeasement” faction would pre- 
vail. Of course it did not. Aware that the 
WLB had threatened to resign if side- 
tracked, the President insisted that it 
retain jurisdiction—and indeed stood by 
the board so firmly that he could not re- 
treat without disastrous damage to his 
own prestige. 

Thus, in the most explosive labor con- 
troversy it has ever had to contend with, 
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the Administration came perilously close 
to catastrophe merely because one hand 
apparently did not know what the other 
was doing. 

In its appeal to Byrnes for clarifica- 
tion of its powers, the WLB obviously 
was still feeling its way to find out how 
widely it could depart from the Little 
Steel formula. This involved not only the 
miners but fully 17,000 other cases before 
the board. For the issue was far bigger 
than Lewis and his miners: The AFL, 
CIO, and labor generally stood behind 
him, ready to declare themselves in on 
whatever he wins for the UMW. 


Parting Shot 


Navy men have been chortling over 
what they call the “last shot of the Span- 
ish-American War.” It seems that among 
scrap items condemned last month to a 
blast furnace doing naval ordnance work 
was a Dewey-vintage cannon which prob- 
ably came from the Spanish Admiral Cer- 
vera’s flagship Maria Teresa. It was carted 
from a courthouse green in a truck full 
of bedposts, bathtubs, aged radiators, and 
other unexalted salvage, and charged un- 
ceremoniously into the furnace. 

That should have been the end of it, 
but it wasn’t. No sooner had the cannon 
reached the flames than it let out a last 
protesting roar, hurling an unsuspected 
cannon ball into the opposite foundry 
wall. Workers ducked as plaster and brick 
showered over them, but no one was hurt. 

Since the powder obviously would have 
lost its power in the four decades since 
the gun was loaded, spectators took to 
wondering how it could have happened. 
The most scientific theory was that water 
had seeped into the bore between projec- 
tile and the rusted breech lock. The flash 
explosion of the steam then sent the can- 
non ball on its final and ineffective jour- 
ney. 





The folks on R Street: Mrs. John P. Monroe; her daughter, Barbara; Mrs. 
Eula Smith, and Monroe himself 
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R Street ‘Mystery’ 


Small or large, red or green, there must 
be a mystery house in Washington. It 
can’t be a white house, of course, and it 
must give the imagination something 
really fancy to play with — preferably 
champagne orgies with sloe-eyed, sinister 
ladies spinning webs of intrigue while 
high government officials, befuddled by 
food, drink, and wild women, hand out 
fat contracts to “manufacturers’ agents.” 

Back in President Harding’s time, it 
was “the little green house on K Street. 
Later, when the New Dealers were brush- 
ing up on their card tricks, it was “the 
little red house in Georgetown.” Last 
week it was “the big red house on R 
Street.” 

Rumors of shady goings-on behind the 
doors of No. 2101 R Street had stirred into 
action a House Military Affairs Committee 
investigating activities of war brokers. 
Such personages as Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox, Maj. Gen. Levin H. Camp- 
bell Jr., Army Chief of Ordnance, and a 
raft of senators had admitted they dined 
there but denied there was anything sin- 
ister involved. The investigators wanted 
John P. Monroe, manufacturers’ agent, 
and Mrs. Eula Smith, hostess at the parties 
in question, to do some explaining. 

Then came the grist for the mystery 
mill: Monroe and the “Lady in Black” 
refused to talk. While the public seethed 
with gossip, official Washington was di- 
vided into two camps—the “I-was-there” 
faction and the “I-wasn’t-there” group. 
Finally Monroe (formerly Monroe Kap- 
lan) and Mrs. Smith agreed to testify be- 
fore the committee. 


For four hours on Wednesday the prob- 


ers tried everything but a rubber hose to © 


pin down Monroe, but he wouldn’t play 
the Washington game of mystery-mys- 
tery. He denied there was anything wrong 
with the dinner parties he and Mrs. Smith 
had given: “I never had a war broker in 
my house to my knowledge. No word of 
business was ever mentioned at my din- 
ner parties; they were not orgies or drink- 
ing parties with lewd women, but simply 
friendly dinners.” The “sumptuous” house, 
a NEWSWEEK reporter found when Mrs, 
Smith escorted her through it in non- 
mysterious courtesy, was furnished in good, 
old-fashioned taste. 

Regarding fabulous profits he was sup- 
posed to have made by obtaining con- 
tracts for various manufacturers, Monroe 
testified he made only about $45,000 in 
the past two years, out of which he paid 
$800 to $900 a month to Mrs. Smith for 
use of one floor of living quarters in the 
eighteen-room house for himself, his wife, 
and his daughter, and for “research” Mrs. 
Smith did for him. 

“If you turned me upside down and 
shook me,” Monroe moaned, “you’d be 
lucky to get a quarter.” 

So the committee, finding nothing illegal 
about his operations, had nothing on 
Monroe, and didn’t even bother to call 
Mrs. Smith to the stand. The mystery 
house again became just another house on 
R Street. 


Capital Bits 

Three Yugoslav officials now in Wash- 
ington, who escaped from a Nazi prison 
camp through Italy and North Africa, 
have a unique tale to tell of how they 
traveled through Italy. Wearing stolen 
German uniforms, they made a point of 
appearing in public, jabbering to each 
other in German. They had no identifica- 
tion papers, but the Italians were too busy 
snubbing them to question their identity 
. . . William P. Hobby, ex-governor of 
Texas, seems slated to be known as the 
husband of Oveta Culp Hobby, head of 
the Waacs. At the Westchester Apartment 
the mailbox bears his name, but his wife’s 
title of colonel is written in above it, while 
the following note is posted near the 
switchboard: “If Mr. Hobby comes in, let 
him have the key.” It’s written in the 
maid’s scrawl, and signed, “Natalie Moe” 
... The Bureau of the Budget recently put 
out a notice on decentralization of the 
Veterans Administration, with the release 
date of “Saturday, April $1” . . . Latest 
Washington wisecrack: “Hitler isn’t going 
to bomb this town. He doesn’t want to end 
the confusion” . . . The Army’s Review 


Branch (censorship) has its own little 
‘ service flag—sixteen sons or brothers are 
overseas in active combat service. 











Sample of the sky over Germany 
is sealed in this chamber 


» What is the air like 
>30,000 feet above 
Germany ? 


_ Howmuch thinner is 
it than the air we live in at sea level ? 


How cold is it up there? 


Months before new-design U.S. 
bombers and fighters can be sent into 
that eerie battleground high over 
Germany, plane builders must have 
the answers to questions such as these: 
They obtain them from the“Stratolab.” 


Our engineers at AiResearch are 
proud of their gigantic “Stratolab.” 
They themselves designed and built 
this amazing air-tight pressure cham- 
ber with which they’ are now conduct- 
ing high altitude tests and experiments 
on a round-the-clock basis. 


From the “Stratolab” already have 
come discoveries about air control 
that have raised the ceiling and the 
speed of American planes—and added 
to the safety and comfort of the 
youngsters who fight in them. 


L 


MAN 


In a future world of peace, many of 
the wartime lessons that we have 
learned about air’s behavior will be 
applied to creating a more enjoyable, 
more comfortable and safer way of 
living for millions of us in the U.S.A. 


"Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems. Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems. Engine AirIntercooling Systems « Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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Test-Tube Marvels of Wartime 


Promise a New Era in Plastics 


‘Molecule Engineers’ See 
Redrawing of Materials Picture 
With the Coming of Peace 


Many a shell banged at the Axis these 
days is fired by a fuse capped with plastic. 
The traditional fuse cap, made of brass 
or other metal, symbolizes batteries of 
machine tools, long man-hours, and heaps 
of metallic shavings. But the plastic cap, 
containing six screw threads drawn to 
finer than hairline accuracy, is molded 
without machining—molded simply and 
quickly, in three sections, by the General 
Electric Co. 

‘One of the bombers feared most by the 
Wehrmacht is the Mosquito, a British 
craft so light and swift that it can blast 
German-occupied territory in daylight 


Upholstery 


without fighter protection. It is made of 
plastic plywood. In the De Havilland 
plant up in Canada, woodworkers tuck 


‘thin strips of wood around molds, smear 


these with a chemical glue, and put the 
whole thing into an oven. Out comes the 
skeletal framework of the Mosquito. 
Those are but two samples from the 
strange test-tube world developed by the 
“molecule engineers,” as the plastics chem- 
ists cali themselves. Hundreds of others 


are pouring from the laboratories. And. 


their swift development under the impact 
of war paints a fascinating picture of the 
chemical era to come. 


Future: For the postwar world, there 
are promises of plastic houses, of plastic 
private airplanes, of thousands of other 
articles that will heighten the comfort of 
everyday living. Plastics may be the key 


Flexible screen 


Notebook rings 


to a new industrial era that will rank 
with the discovery of aluminum or the 
invention of the automobile. They promise 
the production of basic materials tailor. 
made to fit the finished products. 

Great industrial organizations ar 
plunging into plastics experimentation, 
The glass and oil companies are vying 
with large electrical concerns such a5 
Westinghouse and General Electric. The 
Ford Motor Co. was active in research 
long before the war, particularly in goy. 
bean experimentation. Some food proces. 
sors, such as the Corn Products Refining 
Co., are pushing research projects. Gen- 
eral Electric has a great plastics labors. 
tory at Pittsfield, Mass., and is taking out 
several hundred patents each year. Mon. 
santo makes in great volume a variety of 
plastic molding powders, particularly vinyl 
compounds and phenolics. Durez is another 
of the important makers of phenolics— 
and is also one of the few companies to 
produce its own raw material (phenol). 
The Hercules Powder Co. is the largest 
provider of raw materials for cellulose 
products. In these and in others the “mole. | 
cule engineers,” armed with a tremendous | 
accumulation of data about new chemical 
groups of atoms, can almost draw blue. 
prints of the kind of new molecule that 
they need for a given purpose. 

Plastics are so numerous that there is 


Aircraft battery cases 





The Dow Chemical Co. photos 
Chemical-resistant rope . . - 
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no general classification for them. In gen- 
eral, they are the lineal descendants of the 
celluloid collar, made from nitro-cellulose, 
the oldest material in the plastic group. 
And for the purposes of this discussion 
they can be lumped into two general 
categories, the chemical plastics and the 
plastic plywoods. 


The Chemical Plastics: The field 
of plastics becomes complicated with re- 
alization that identical chemicals which 
form molding powders may turn into a be- 
wildering number of unrelated products. 

Cellulose acetate may be made into 
Celanese rayon or the imitation ivory 
steering wheel of an automobile. Du 
Pont’s nylon takes shape as stockings and 
parachutes, as brush bristles and imitation 
leather, and as molded bearings for light- 
weight machinery. Vinylite, developed by 
Union Carbide, turns up as cloth or imi- 
tation leather, as fireproof wrapping for 
ships’ cables, as phonograph records, 
combs, and even a coating for beer cans. 
Saran, a product of the Dow Chemical 
Co. appears as nonmetallic pipe or as 
rope three times as strong as hemp. 

The dream of plastic chemists for a 
decade has been development of a plastic 
that would retain the characteristics of 
plastics while having the hardness and 
heat resistance of glass and metals. Only 


a year ago the development of an ideal 
plastic seemed to be distant, but in the 
past year two discoveries have forced at 
least an opening wedge into the door open- 
ing upon real “plastic glass.” 

The Corning Glass Works and the Dow 
Chemical Co. have collaborated in making 
a plastic combined with the mineral ele- 
ment of silicon. Silicon, or silicate, is the 
basic element used in glass. The develop- 
ers aim at creating a wedding of minerals 
with the organic chemicals, principally 
carbon and hydrogen, that form the basis 
of plastics. The discovery of how to do 
this is hailed as potentially the most im- 
portant development in the plastics in- 
dustry since Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland 
first made Bakelite by combining phenol 
(carbolic acid) and formaldehyde. 

The raw material is called silicone. As 
a solid, silicone is an excellent electric 
insulator and will withstand heat of 250 
degrees Centigrade, or almost 500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It opens up an entirely new 
field of electrical equipment. As a liquid, 
silicone is an oil that keeps the same 
viscosity either in extreme heat or ex- 
treme cold. Thus silicone follows the pat- 
tern of most other basic plastics by assum- 
ing forms between which there is no ap- 
parent connection. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. has an 
important new plastic known thus far 
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...and a look at the future: Wilbur Henry Adams’s dream of the day when the plastic 
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only by the mysterious name of “C.R. 39.” 
Its composition is secret but one ingredient 
is the comparatively new synthetic prod- 
uct of the petroleum industry, known as 
allyl alcohol. C.R.39, said to be many 
times harder than other known plastics, 
can be used in liquid form to impregnate 
layers of cloth which, when pressed be- 
tween layers of plate glass, become 
hard boards with a smooth, glassy finish. 
No expensive molding apparatus is re- 
quired to get this result. Furthermore, 
it promises a new base for airplane fuse- 
lage sections. 

A plastic known as styrene is made 
of ethylene derived either from coal tar 
or petroleum. It is one of the best insu- 
lators among the plastics, but in war 
usage it is an ingredient for the Buna-S 
type of synthetic rubber used to make 
tites. ; 

Ethyl cellulose, made from ethylene gas 
and cellulose derived from wood pulp, is 
tough and elastic and keeps its properties 
at low temperature. 

Du Pont’s Lucite, and Plexiglas, de- 
veloped by Rohm & Haas, both are in the 
group of acrylic plastics, made from coal 
tar. They are familiar on department-store 
counters as gemlike costume jewelry, on 
highways as reflectors marking edges of the 
road, and on warplanes as windows for 
turrets or the “greenhouses” giving weath- 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
era comes to the farm 
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Indiana 


is the 


CENTER 





of Markets, Materials 
- and Security 


| RS is geographically 
the center of almost everything any 
manufacturer needs—primarily ma- 
terials and markets... Also, Indiana 
manufacturers are removed from 
congested labor areas and the sea- 
boards. 

Industry can count on maximum 
security, economy and profit—here 
in Indiana. 

In your post-war planning you'll 
find our 24-page illustrated Data 
Book helpful and interesting. It 
gives the facts about Indiana’s many 
advantages. 

Yours with our compliments. Also 
a record of vacant factory space cur- 
rently available throughout Indiana 
upon request. Write us. All inquiries 
confidential. 


This Free Book 

Will Help Your 

\ Post-War Planning 
... Write For It 





DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 
. X522 Beard of Trade Building, Indianapolis 
\ J. H. Albershardt, Director 
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The Dennison Handy Helper says : 
“EF IT’S TORN—MEND IT WITH 
@ 


TRANSPARENT MENDING TAPE" 








Replacements are harder and harder to get. Mark 
your things with your own nome, woven to order 
by Cash’s, and prevent most tosses. Cash's are o 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 
as at home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S or 
write us. Due to our volume of military business 


PLEASE place orders for Camp and School EARLY! 
Trial Offer: Send us 15¢ for 
1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


83 Chestnut St., Se. Norwatk, Conn., 
or 73 Gray Street, Belleville, Ont. 
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er protection but full visibility over the 
cockpits of fighter planes. 

The most familiar plastic is cellulose 
acetate, known as Tenite when manufac- 
tured by the Eastman Kodak Co., and by 
other brand names. It appears in the steer- 
ing wheels and fittings of almost every 
late-model automobile, in new telephone 
instruments, jewelry, and gadgets. But in 
other forms it may appear as rayon or 
movie film. 

The largest volume heavy-duty plastic 
is phenol-formaldehyde, oldest of the 
plastics except nitrocellulose, but limited 
in commercial usage because it can be 
manufactured only in dark colors. Never- 
theless, its field has been vastly expanded 
in another direction, for phenol-formalde- 
hyde forms a glue that is basic for the ply- 
wood industry. As a plastic molding pow- 
der it has made possible the production of 
shells and other munitions faster than by 
any other known means. 


The Plastic Plywoods: When 
laymen talk of plastic houses or plastic 
airplanes—even plastic automobiles—they 
really mean plastic plywood. Here chemists 
have substituted chemical powders for 
animal glue and opened one of the great 
new fields of chemical research. 

To make plastic plywood, you bind to- 
gether tissue-thin sheets of wood with 
these new substances, mold them into any- 
thing your heart desires, and bake them, 
as in the case of the Mosquito bomber 
mentioned previously. In that field, too, 
there is steady advancement, for the latest 
method developed in the cooking of ply- 
wood is use of ultra-short radio waves, or 
radio induction, to heat the whole mass 
evenly throughout. 

One new type of plywood is called “com- 


pregnated wood.” This is formed by com-' 


bining from 30 to 50 sheets of veneer and 
soaking them under a vacuum in a bath of 
plastic. Pressure up to 2,000 pounds per 
square inch then is applied to compress 
the material to one-half of its original 
thickness. It comes out strong and hard, 
with high density, and has many of the 
qualities of steel. Some airplane propellers 
are made by this method. 

Plastic plywoods are considered the an- 
swer to successful development of prefab- 
ricated housing, since they can eliminate 
the board-by-board assembly. Plans are 
going forward to manufacture house sec- 
tions in panels, with insulation ready- 
placed in outer walls, possibly with paint 
applied in advance of construction and 
with piping and electric wiring ready in- 
stalled. 

Before our entry into mass war produc- 
tion, there were only two plastic-plywood 
manufacturers of any size in the industry. 
There were only five hot presses for mold- 
ing plastic plywood in the United States in 
1935, although the presses cost only about 
$10,000 each. Now there are more than 
200. Other large companies are entering the 
field, and more capital and inventive ca- 
pacity are being attracted to it. As a re- 
sult, the output of plywood war products 
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is soaring—in addition to warplanes and 
gliders, we have torpedo boats and anti- 
submarine patrol boats, among others. 

The plastic-plywood process is used in the 
manufacture of the Curtiss C-76, known as 
the Caravan or “wooden Commando,” and 
one of our largest military transport planes, 
Former piano and furniture manufacturers 
are turning out on subcontract the ribs, 
spars, and other assemblies. Furthermore, 
the Fairchild and Beech companies, old- 
line airplane manufacturers, are making 
large numbers of small training planes out 
of plywood. 


Portents: While chemical plastic 
products and plastic plywood rank high 
in the list of industrial potentials, they 
should not ‘be considered, as so often seems 
the case, the answer to every industrial 
problem. 

In plastic-plywood housing, for instance, 
there are two major problems to overcome. 
One is the public impression that this 
means ugly houses of standardized shape 
and size, a conclusion the industry says is 
not correct. The other is the need to com- 
bat opposition by. the  building-trades 
unions and the manufacturers of standard 
housing materials who see their livelihood 
endangered by prefabrication. 

Opening of the field of plastics, in fact, 
promises many fights, both between the 
varying forms of plastics themselves and 
in their competition with other basic ma- 
terials. Some of the plastics will provide 
hard competition for the metal industry, 
to name only one. Yet there is a growing 
feeling that this competition may be ap- 
parent rather than actual. One evidence of 
this contention is the fact that rayon prod- 
ucts are selling in six times as great volume 
as in 1929, without diminishing the de- 
mand for textile products with which they 
compete. 

It is-probable, however, that the full py 
impact of plastics production on industry 
in general will be much more marked than 
the problems created for the manufactures 
and materials with which it comes into 
immediate competition. With the opening 
of the full field of manufacture of plastics | 
for civilian consumers, manufacturers who 
propose to enter this new field must lear . 
new techniques and new processes and re- 
educate their labor forces in the usage of | 
materials. ; ' 

In the end, the application of plastic raw | 
materials to industrial manufacture should 
simplify and cheapen each process up to | 
the point of distribution. 

One thing to remember about plastics: 
They must not be considered only as sub- 
stitute materials. Up until recently, thes 
chemical marvels were generally regarded 
as merely pinch hitters for metals when 
shortages occurred. In actual practice, ul 
der the spur of war, they have won their 
own niche. In some instances the demand 
for plastic war materials has been so grest 
that substitutes had to be found for rare 
types—and metals including aluminum 
have been pressed into ‘service to replace 
them! : 






























Instant communication -fighter planes 


with bombers-cruisers with their con- © 


voy-tanks with infantry And in / 


the midst of it all-Radio Tubes-the 


heart of communication Yes | 


Ken-Rads are helping to decide the 


destiny of democracy in a big way 4 


Your dealer may not have aw 


plentiful supply of Ken-Rad tubes ‘ 


now But our fighting forces have 


and after victory every one will : 
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Signposts on the Postwar Highway 


Obsolescence 

It will be a brave new world for the 
consumer after the war, no doubt about 
that, but the men creating it have begun 
to hang up the warning signs. Don’t expect 
everything new at once, or fear that your 
house or your icebox or your now new 
radio will be just a pile of junk . . . Prog- 
ress in research always is spurred by war: 


JUNK 














application to merchandise invariably in- 
volves slower changes, a little piece here, 
a little piece there . . . Automobile manu- 
facturers mean it when they say the first 
postwar cars will be refined 1942 models. 
The next models probably will not be 
greatly different . . . The change easily 
may come with the putting out in one year 
of two lines—a “standard” and a “super- 
super” design . . . Also, don’t forget that 
about 300,000 service stations will have to 
train their repair and maintenance staffs 
all over again to handle a brand-new type 
of automobile. 


By-Product 


Manufacture of magnesium from sea 
water (current operations at the rate of 
$00,000,000 gallons of water processed a 
day) turned up another miracle: discovery 
that salt water also provides an anti-knock 
element for motor fuel . . . The product 
is called bromine . . . Since salt-water sup- 
ply is limitless bromine can substitute for 
other anti-knock compounds made from 
scarcer materials. Added finding in war 
research: Neoprene, basis for one type of 
synthetic rubber heretofore known as a 











coal derivative, also is being manufactured 
from gases thrown off by gasoline re- 
fineries. 


Future Houses 


These are easy to picture but a head- 
ache to plan. Why? Because only mass 
production can put them within reach of 
the low- and middle-income groups where 
the profits exist . . . Wall sections, floors 
and roofs are easy, regardless of material, 
as the sections are largely interchangeable. 
It’s equally easy to make a modern house 
look like Mount Vernon or a Frank Lloyd 


Wright masterpiece . . . But the rub comes 


in the fixtures. Take windows, for instance. 
Will mass demand be for the sliding glass 
panels, like automobiles have; open-louvre 
effects, or disappearing transparent walls? 
Will air conditioning take hold or do peo- 
ple prefer weather as is? Will heating be 
from a central plant or with individual 
units? No one knows. Development com- 
panies will not hazard capital until they 
get some idea of preference . . . Look for 
public-opinion surveys aimed at the answer 
in the near future. 


Pigeonhole 


Congressmen with bills relating to post- 
war projects are fighting shy of having their 
measures referred to the Senate Postwar 
Committee . . . This group was set up last 
winter, with considerable fanfare, under 
the chairmanship of Sen. Walter F. George 








of Georgia . . . Now word has got around 
that the committee has no plan to hold 
hearings on anything referred to it, within 
the foreseeable future . . . Sen. Elbert 
Thomas of Utah turned over a postwar 
city-planning bill to that group and then 
reclaimed it for reference to a more active 
committee. 


Telephones 


Have you requested a telephone exten- 
sion “on order”? Your request is one of 
225,000 unfilled. Or you may be one of 
more than 200,000 persons trying to get 
your first telephone, with no service in 
sight. You probably will wait until after 
the war . . . Meanwhile, every element of 
telephone service is being stretched farther 
than ever before. The net result is that 
Bell System engineers, after allowing for 
future stoppage of service set up in direct 
connection with war, see a need for new 
capital investment of between one billion 
and a billion and a half dollars as soon as 
possible. That is approximately one-third 
of the capital heretofore invested by Bell 
in its 60-year history . . . A future possi- 
bility: Transoceanic telephone cables, with 
lifelong “boosters” built into them. These 
will eliminate vagaries of wireless trans- 
mission of voices, thus giving unlimited 
channels to meet the expected demands of 
postwar business development clear around 
the world. 


Nitrates ; 
Remember Muscle Shoals, and the un- 


" successful effort to produce synthetic ni-. 


trates—wartime explosives base and peace- 


. is extruded . 


time fertilizer—in the last war? Today the 
nitrogen plants in the United States are 
turning out potential fertilizer at twice the 
rate of use in any one year in the United 
States. Shipments of natural nitrates from 
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Chile already have been cut and the vessels 
diverted to other war work . . . The sig- 
nificance of that is the fact that when 
peace comes the United States will be 
self-sufficient in fertilizers despite any pos- 
sible expansion of agriculture and can 
send thousands of tons abroad to help the 
world food program. No shortage is ex- 
pected, moreover: the air above each 
acre of ground contains $4,500 tons of 
nitrates. 


Uncombed Rayon 


It took ten years of study to solve the 
problem, and then half a dozen unrelated 
companies found the solution at almost 
the same time. Now rayon fibers (plastics) 
can be made directly into thread without 
being combed and carded in the manner 
of cotton and wool . . . The trick was to 
bind into threads the hair-thin fibers and 
cut out the most expensive of the process- 
ing steps. The answers are secret but rug 
thread already is in production . . . Peace 
uses: Most woven things from rugs to 
very sheer handkerchiefs, also the par- 
ticular type of rayon thread suitable for 
blending with wool. 


Stockings 

The easiest war-to-peace conversion yet 
noted will be that of putting Nylon back 
on women’s calves. Only a few days will 
be required to switch over from parachute 
thread to sheer-hose basis. Merely a mat- 
ter of reducing the size of holes in mesh 





through which Nylon in liquid plastic form 
. Style note: There’s a new 
jacquard-design Nylon not yet seen in shop 
windows. It will net be seen until peace, 
but it had a curious birth. The design re- 
sulted from the need to make a weave for 
parachutes in which supplies are dropped 
to troops, something much different from 
standard “parachute silk” used by the 
soldiers. Women, no doubt, will welcome 
back Nylon. 





























Bohn research and engineering and fabricate some product for 
have developed many non-ferrous you. Today all of our efforts are 
improvements. Each one of these = on war materials. 

steps is of far-reaching importance 
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Fuel Supply «ee According to leading 
authorities, known reserves of coal in the 


United States are sufficient to supply our 
needs for at least 3000 years. Now, in wartime, 
this coal supply is a vital resource as it can 
replace oil which is the life blood of planes, 
tanks, trucks, naval vessels and supply ships. 

Just 20 years ago, Iron Fireman made coal 
an automatic fuel. Today millions of tons of 
coal are fired automatically and economically 
with Iron Fireman stokers. If you are now 
using oil, let us help you convert your plant 
to automatic coal firing. Iron Fireman stokers 
will provide a permanent solution to your fuel 
Selon. Write, wire or telephone Iron Fire- 











man Manufacturing Co., 3430 West 106th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Plants at Portland, Ore., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 



















‘Two Iron Fireman Pn Spreader stokers increased 
steam radiation from S200 to Spreads are feet at the 
Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, Ill. This type of stoker 





conveys coal on a stream of air to the furnace and grates. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Ceal Stokers 
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Mr. Roosevelt Sets the Stage 
for Talks With Premier Stalin 


Davies’s New Mission Comes 
as Reds’ Relations With Allies 
Show Startling Improvement 


Scene: A room somewhere in a town 
somewhete. There are two doors facing each 
other. One opens; and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt enters on the arm of his personal 
bodyguard. Then, through the opposite 
door, emerges Joseph Stalin. The two men, 
flanked by interpreters, advance toward one 
another. They shake hands, smiling. The 
President, in a plain business suit, looks 
very tall beside the heavy-set Soviet 
Premier who wears his conventional blouse. 
Both men sit down at a table. The Presi- 
dent lights a cigarette, leans over, and 
begins to talk... . 


This scene is still only a bright dream in 
the mind of Franklin Roosevelt. But the 
President thought it had suf- 
ficient chance of materializ- 
ing to announce last week 
that he was sending former 
Ambassador to Russia Joseph 
E. Davies on another mission 
to Moscow. Davies’s mission 
was simple: to take a sealed 
letter to Stalin that almost 
certainly contained a pro- 
posal for a meeting between 
the American President and 
the Soviet Premier. 

Mr. Roosevelt has always 
felt that tangled internation- 
al problems can best be un- 
raveled by personal meetings 
between the statesmen in- 
volved. This conviction has 
been fortified by the success 
which he and Prime Minister 
Churchill have had in their 
face-to-face conversations. 
They had planned to include 
Stalin in their Casablanca 
conference, but that failed. 
The failure only increased 
Mr. Roosevelt’s desire to sit 
down at a table with Stalin 
and talk. 

That was the substance of 
Davies’s new mission al- 
though the actual proposals 
the President made to the 
Premier may be broad and 
varied. It was also Davies’s 
job to capitalize on the good 
will he built up in Russia 
after he became Ambassador 
in 1936 and enhanced by ex- 


plaining the Soviet to Americans ever since 

is return in 1938. The former envoy thus 
goes to Moscow as a diplomat whose job 
is to prepare the way for the President’s 
personal diplomacy. 

This development came at a time when 
Russia’s relations with the United States 
and Britain had reached a turning point. 
First of all, there was the Allied victory 
in Tunisia with its implied promise of 
the opening of a second front. The cap- 
ture of Bizerte and Tunis was given 
precedence in Russian papers over news 
from the Soviet front—almost the first 
time this has happened during the war. 
The Allied actions were evaluated as 
being nearly as important as those of the 
Red Army. 

The atmosphere in Moscow already had 
been set by Stalin’s May Day address 
praising the achievements of the Allied 
forces and joining in the Casablanca de- 





Acme 
Davies was chosen for a new mission to Moscow 


Riding in Street-car or Trolley? 


Both! 


In Chicago, it's a strest-car. 

But in Philadelphia, it's a trolley. 

In New York, they call from comer 
to corner a block. 

In Philadelphia, it's called a square. 
In St. Louis, they ask for a dish of 
ice cream. 


In Philadelphia, they call it a plate. 


| Which just goes to show that you 


can’t think of cities collectively as 
just cities. Each has its own customs 
and habits and ways of doing things. 
And in reaching several cities with 
your message, you must regard each 
City as a personality. That city’s own 
reading preference must be taken 
into consideration. The right news- 
paper in one city might be a morning 
newspaper, in another city an evening 
newspaper. Certainly the preference 


in Philadelphia is The Evening 
Bulletin, which happens to be an 
evening newspaper. The Bulletin 
goes to 84% of the people of Phila- 
delphia daily. It is read by them an 
average of 53 minutes daily. It 
carries more advertising, gives more 
coverage, has the largest circulation 
of any Philadelphia daily news- 


paper. It is the largest* evening news- . 


paper in America. One does it —in 
Philadel phia. 


* Circulation over 600,000 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN | 
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mand for the unconditional surrender of 


words and expanded them. The Russians 
seemed so sure now that a second front 
would materialize in time that they even 
ceased talking about it. Bill Downs, News- 
WEEK correspondent in Moscow, radioed: 
“I visited a collective farm yesterday and 
not a single person mentioned the second 
front, although I purposely asked ques- 
tions that should have prompted such a 
discussion. That’s considered a new record 
here.” 

Another sign of increasing Soviet con- 

fidence in the United States and Britain 
was a certain loosening up on the part of 
the Russians in giving American and Brit- 
ish officers military information. Maj. 
Gen. J. H. Burns, head of the American 
Lend-Lease Mission, was told details on 
the performance of United States weapons 
supplied to the Red Army and taken on a 
tour of factories and installations. 
' This startling improvement in relations 
between Moscow and London and Wash- 
ington was based on the fundamental fact 
that the réal interests of all three countries 
are pretty much the same. At present, 
these take the form of a common desire to 
defeat Hitler as soon as possible. The argu- 
ment over the means and the timing was 
apparently over. 


Poles: Such fundamental agreement 
at the top put the Russian-Polish dispute 
in the proper perspective, and last week 
the quarrel took a turn both for the better 
and for the worse. The turn for the better 
came in a personal letter from Joseph 
Stalin to Ralph Parker, Moscow corre- 
spondent of The New York Times and 
The London Times. To a question as to 
whether Russia wanted to see a strong, 
independent Poland, Stalin replied: “Un- 
questionably, it does.” And the Premier 
said that Russian-Polish relations should 
rest on “the fundament of solid good 
neighborly relations and mutual respect” 
plus a possible alliance against Germany. 

However, the turn for the worse soon 
appeared. At a press conference on May 
7, Andrei J. Vishinsky, Vice Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, bluntly charged that Po- 
land’s diplomatic representatives in Rus- 

sia had systematically and over a long 

time engaged in “espionage”. activities( in 
the USSR. As ringleader in this alleged 
espionage, Vishinsky pointed out the for- 
mer chief of the Polish military mission 
to Russia, Gen. Romuald Volikovski. He 
also asserted that the former Polish Am- 
bassador Stanislaw Kot himself had ad- 
mitted involvement in these activities. 

Despite the gravity of these allega- 
tions, which the Polish government in 
London promptly rejected as “fantastic,” 
Vishinsky did not slam the door on a 
*Russo-Polish rapprochement, but left it 
up to the Sikorski government to heal the 
breach. “There is nothing in the world 
that cannot be changed,” he declared. “The 
Polish Government is responsible for the 
rupture, and therefore it is for the Polish 
Government to take concrete steps.” 





the Axis. All newspapers took up Stalin’s — 
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Hitler paid tribute to Lutze by de- 
livering the funeral oration 


Loss of Lutze 


From the wrecked automobile, the res- 
cue workers pulled out the body of a girl 
and three gravely injured. men. Rushed to 
the Potsdam Municipal Hospital, they 
were identified as Viktor Lutze, 52, Chief 
of Staff of the brown-shirted S.A., his 
daughter, and two sons. The accident 
occurred on May 1, the national holiday 
which the Nazis took over from their 
Socialist enemies. The following day Lutze 
died. 

When Hitler learned the news, he or- 
dered the chief of the Security Police, 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner, to investigate the 
circumstances of the accident. He also 
decreed that Lutze’s name should be 
placed on the special honor roll of Nazi 
“blood witnesses.” The Fihrer himself de- 
livered the eulogy at Lutze’s funeral and 
made it an occasion for proclaiming that 
losses among Nazi party members in the 
war had been extremely high. 

A veteran of the last war, in which he 
lost his left eye and was decorated with 
the Iron Cross of first class, Lutze joined 
the Nazi party as early as 1922. Known 
for his fanatic devotion to the Fithrer, he 
was elevated to the highest rank in the 
Storm Troop organization after the death 
of Capt. Ernst Roehm in the “blood 






purge” of June 30, 1984. Under his lead. 
ership the S.A. recovered much of the 
prestige it had lost in the purge. 


Chilean Squeeze 


War Pinches the Nation Hard; . 
Prices High, Everything Short 


Chile has broken off relations with the 
Azis Powers but it has not declared war on 
them. Yet the war has pinched the nation 
on South America’s west coast almost as 
badly as if it were engaged in hostilities, 
A Newsweek correspondent in Santiago 
sent the following account of the cost of 
peace in Chile: 


With worried looks, Chileans laid down 
their newspapers one morning recently 
after reading an advertisement of the state 


_ railroads announcing the suppression of 


numerous main-line trains to the distant 
south. Citing lack of coal as the reason, 
the railroads urged everyone to stay at 
home. 

Interurban bus lines like the almost 
hourly service between Santiago and Val- 
paraiso, the chief port, died long ago when 
gasoline restrictions came into force. This 
threw added loads on the train service. 
The interurban buses were transferred to 
the street transport systems to relieve the 
shortage of buses and streetcars. 

The National Air Line running three 
schedules daily northbound is booked two 
and three weeks ahead, while to get on a 
Panagra plane nowadays one almost needs 
a@ vice presidential priority. 

Taxis in operation have been severely 
cut down, with preference given to owner- 
drivers. As a result the meter no longer 
means a thing and would-be passengers 
go through all the motions of Oriental rug 
merchants when they enter and bargain 
with the driver for the fare. Rates have 
doubled in consequence. 


Cold Winter: And it looks like a cold 
winter for householders. Coke sales for 
central heating furnaces, when not sus- 
pended altogether, are limited to a few 
sacks per home per winter. There is a flour- 
ishing black market in coke, operating by 
telephone and advertisements in the press. 
Fuel oil is still harder to obtain, and a 
rationing permit must be secured by apart- 
ment-house and office-building owners. 

The food situation is bad but not seri- 
ous. There is a likelihood of meat and milk 
shortages this winter because of the in- 
roads of hoof and mouth disease around 
the capital and in the central valley. It is 
proposed to import 70,000 head of cattle 
from the Argentine. Good meat now is 
almost unknown since the common prac- 
tice is to kill the older stock only, and it 
commands high prices in the better res- 
taurants. A good steak costs 60 to 75 cents 
in American money. 

With the high price of food and drinks 
and the lack of transport, night life has 
dwindled but it still goes on. Cabarets are 





Pouring over that bit- 
ter-hot friction of steel 
gnawing into steel is 
a liquid freak-of-Na- 
ture called an emul- 
sion—a mixture of oil 
and water. The water—to cool the 
steel as only water can cool. The 
oil—to lubricate as only oil can 
lubricate. But without an emulsi- 
fying agent to mix these unmix- 
ables, that torpedo part in the 
picture couldn’t be cut or shaped 
at full production speed. 
The principle of emulsification 
is fundamental to many other 
American industries—in metal cleaning, cotton textiles, disin- 
fectants, floor covering, soap. For many years, it has been the 
subject of continuous research and development in one sector 
of Hercules Land. 
Big step forward is anewseries of Hercules emulsifying agents, 


the Dresinates* . . . derived from 
the rosin of the Southern pine. 
Their jobs in this war are to mix 
the unmixables needed in indus- 
try; to save time and equipment in 
processing; and to be obtainable 
at atime when many emulsifiers are 
allocated or otherwise unavailable. 


In our work with rosins, resins, 
terpenes, synthetics, cellulose, ex- 
plosives, paper makers chemicals, 
we are constantly seeking (and fre- 
quently finding) ways to help man- 
ufacturers improve their processes 
and products, and to save time 
and costs. In something we have, 

or are working on, may lie the clue to your better product, now 
for war, later for peace. And you may have something we 
should know about to help us do a better job. We invite you to 
explore both possibilities with us, addressing your letter to 


Dept. N-53, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 
; Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL 


MATERIALS 


FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-179. Copyright 1943, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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/ First in the automotive 
industry to fly the Navy 


ahead - of - schedule tank 
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**E”’ with three stars, Fisher 
has also been awarded the 
9 @ Army-Navy “E” for its 


O it goes, on adozen fronts — American industry 

backing up American men with fire-power, with 

a rising flood of war tools and transport, with a 
heightening volume of all kinds of ordnance. 


The Fisher contribution to this effort, in terms of 
volume, is huge. But volume alone fails to tell the 
whole story of the Fisher effort. For the long- 
acquired skills of the Fisher craftsmen are today 
playing a part of national importance. They have a 
vital and specific value of their own. 


Our country’s leaders realize that it takes precision 


O N Os CH ee) a 


production. 


men to do a job precisely — that extreme standards 
of mathematical exactness must be met in order to 
surpass the technical excellence of our enemy’s war 
machines. And Fisher, as a precision center, has been 
honored with a number of very difficult assignments. 


Our fighting men are doing the big job. But the vicious 
snick of our well-turned breech-blocks, the roar of 
our tanks, the 
bark of our 
anti - aircraft 


guns are music aneenit 
to their ears. BOY BY 
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now seldom more than half full and shows 
are shorter. Neighborhood theaters are en- 
joying a minor boom in their night per- 
formances, catering to patrons who cannot 
go to the center of the city. 

Because of the fuel shortage, neon signs 
soon must be doused except from 8 p.m. 
to 11 p.m.; cooking gas is to be rationed, 
and no electric-light bulbs of more than 
100 watts may be imported, manufac- 
tured, or sold. 

The demand for bicycles is so great that 
prices are about $100 for the cheapest 
grades. Neither inner tubes nor tires can 
be obtained except by permit. Droves of 
cyclists now go to and from work in San- 
tiago’s strangely silent streets. 

So far there is no shortage of clothing. 
Chile produces her own wool and can get 
cotton from Peru. She has just finished her 
first rayon yarn plant, and the natural silk 
industry is also just beginning to produce. 


Wine Squeeze: Vintage wines have 
been steadily rising in price and first-class 
Rhine and Burgundy wines cost 60 to 70 
cents per bottle today, or three times what 
they cost a decade ago. The famous 
Chilean lobsters from Robinson Crusoe’s 
island (Juan Fernandez) run to $1.30 for 
the half shell. But the luxury grill, roof- 
garden, and bar at the Hotel Carrera in 
Santiago is always full and people are 
found to pay the current high prices 
though tourists grumble and hurry on. 

Mails are all haywire. British mails for 
November and December have just ar- 
rived, and United States steamer mail for 
December and January has just been dis- 
tributed. There was no mail for eleven 
weeks in the early part of the year. 

Newspapers have grown thinner but still 
print large editions compared with Ar- 
gentine newspapers. Santiago newspapers 
agreed mutually to carry no more than 
one eight-column headline per edition; no 
headlines longer than three columns; no 
more than two pages of foreign news; and 
no more than ten pages on Mondays, 
though on other days they sometimes run 
to 24 or 28 pages, with the average about 
sixteen. 


Gallic Logic 


The generals had agreed to meet. De 
Gaulle was to come to North Africa and 
see Giraud as soon as Tunis fell. All the 
details had been arranged. It looked as if 
the snail-like progress of attempts to unite 
all the French fighting the Axis was about 
to bear fruit. 

Then came the inevitable hitch. De 
Gaulle wanted the meeting to take place 
in Algiers. Giraud wanted it to take place 
at a quiet spot somewhere outside Algiers, 
with the two generals appearing in the 
capital only after it was all over. The rea- 
son for this seemingly absurd divergence 
was typical of the tortuous Gallic logic 
that has permeated all the de Gaulle- 
Giraud n 
that the de Gaullists would use the occa- 
sion to stage large demonstrations in Al- 





egotiations. Giraud was afraid — 


giers with the purpose of forcing his hand. 
The Fighting French countered this with 
an offer to ask their supporters not to 
demonstrate. 

Giraud bounded along this line of rea- 
soning like a startled hare. If he accepted 
such an offer, it would be construed as an 
admission that he had to ask the Fighting 
French to keep order in his own territories. 
The answer was no. 


Brooke of Ulster 


North Ireland Prime Minister 
Bodes II] for Union With Eire 


In the 23 years of its existence as a 
more or less autonomous part of the 
United Kingdom, Northern Ireland has 
had but three political leaders. The first 
was its first Prime Minister, James Craig, 
Viscount Craigavon, a devout Scotch 
Presbyterian and hard-shell Conservative 
who for nineteen years combated every 
attempt to unite Northern Ireland with 
independent, Catholic Eire. The second 
was John Miller Andrews, a former flax 
spinner, who after Craigavon’s death in 
1940 succeeded as Prime Minister largely 
through seniority. Two weeks ago An- 
drews and his government were forced to 
resign, charged with being too namby- 
pamby to rule turbulent Ulster. 

Andrews was succeeded by Sir Basil 
Brooke, a sandy-haired, heavy-mustached, 
54-year-old former Army officer, who 
formed a new Cabinet last week. The 
Brookes have been people of consequence 
in Ulster since the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth when their first Irish forebear was 


Brooke of Northern Ireland 










sent from Scotland to act as British Gov- — 


ernor of Donegal. The new Prime Minister 
is a nephew of Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. During the 
last ‘war, he served in the Tenth Hussars 
and later commanded the Special Con- 
stabulary of his county, Fermanagh, in 
their fight with the Irish Republican 
Army in 1920-22. In his attitude toward 
the Irish Catholics Brooke is cast in the 
Craigavon mold. In 1935 he assailed all 
Catholics, refusing to employ them on his 
lovely Fermanagh estate, Colebrooke, and 
advocating they be boycotted from ob- 
taining employment. 

But the real factor behind the change in 
governments was a rising demand that 
Ulster increase its war effort and put itself 
in a more favorable position for develop- 
ing postwar industries and transatlantic air 
bases. Brooke was chosen as the man who 
could do this. 


Dear Me 


The London Evening Standard report- 
ed the following incident: “Lord Faring- 
don, speaking in Indian debate in the 
Lords today addressed the House as ‘My 
dears.’ When laughter had subsided he 
corrected himself to ‘My Lords’.” 


Bulgarian Terror 


A mile-long parade of shouting and 
waving demonstrators milled along the 
wide Tzar Osvoboditel (Czar Liberator), 
Sofia’s main boulevard, on May Day, 
Shouts of “Down with Hitler’s war!” 
mingled with imprecations against the 
king and the government. The Minister 
of Interior, Peter Gabrovski, advised King 
Boris that his safety could ne longer be 
guaranteed, and the pale, 49-year-old ~ 
monarch hastily left his capital. 

Two days later, the mysterious terror 
organization which on Feb. 18 had as 
sassinated Gen. Christo Lukoff and on | 
April 15 had picked off Sotir Yaneff, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
got its third victim in three months. On 
the doorstep of his home, Col. Athenas 


Panteff, 50, former police chief, was shot — ; 


and killed. The assassins, a man and a 
woman, again escaped. 

There was an unmistakable trend in this 
wave of assassinations: All three men had 
been prominent as close collaborators of 
King Boris and the government of Premier 
Bogdan Philoff. All three were likewise 
prominent in the unpopular drive for all- 
out cooperation with Germany and war 
against Russia. 

The latest assassination was followed 
by fierce reprisals. For two days practical- 
ly the entire population of Sofia was kept 
under house arrest while the police and 
military, in full control of the deserted 
streets, combed the city for suspects. More 
than 1,000 persons were arrested in a two- 
day house-to-house hunt, of whom 400 
were officially described as “Communists.” 


As the jails were full, “temporary deten- | 


tion camps” were established. 
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Inflation Is Already Gouging, 
and Stern Action Is Demanded 


Wage Shouts Are Racing 
With Price Outcries to Create 
The Dread and Vicious Cycle 


It was plain last week that the big 
economic bugaboo of war—inflation—at 
last was at hand in all its ugly aspects. 
Inflation doubled the dollar cost of the 
last war. With this one costing ten times 
more, concern was at high pitch—especial- 
ly when the signs of this all-destructive 
agent had become too numerous and im- 
portant for merely another solution. The 
Administration in the past two years had 
come up with four “solutions*”; yet the 
most sensitive of all indexes to inflation, 
food prices, continued sharply upward 
towards new ceilings. 

Time for decisive action had come. It 
was forced not only by John L. Lewis 
and his insistent demands but by the 
whole of organized labor rebelling against 
the out-of-hand cost of living. The nation 
was treated to the spectacle of mortal 
enemies uniting in the common cause. The 
United Mine Workers’ bitterest foes, the 
CIO and the AFL, came out in favor of 
pay rises for Lewis’s 530,000 miners (see 
page $9), though they carefully condemned 
the Lewis tactics. At the same time the 
strategy of rival labor bodies clearly was 
to get ready to jump on the bandwagon 





“The Inflation solutions: (1) creation of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, April 1941; (2) announcement of 
General Maximum Price Regulation April 1942; 
(8) executive order stabilizing wages and prices 
(appointment of James F. Byrnes as economic 
stabilizer), Oct. 3, 1942; (4) President Roose- 
velt’s hold-the-line order, April 8, 1948. 


should Lewis breach the Little Steel wage 
formula, which would jeopardize the 
government’s fight on inflation. 


This time the solution—the fifth—had 
to be the McCoy. And so numerous were 
the signs pointing to trouble that, if they 
had been straws in the wind, they would 
have made a barnyard on threshing day 
look clean-swept in comparison. Too num- 
erous to mention in toto, here is the way 
the most important of these straws were 
blowing last week: 


{ Despite the largest subscription to a 
government bond issue in history (more 
than $18,000,000,000 topping the total of 
the first four Liberty Loan drives by more 
than a billion) , only 7 per cent of the buy- 
ing was in the “people’s bonds”—the E’s 
—according to William M. Robbins, chair- 
man of the War Finance Committee. This 
was an unsatisfactory showing, as was the 
fact that only 15 per cent of all sales went 
to individuals (the rest went to banks, 
corporations, etc.) . 


{Shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change were bought and sold in heavy 
volume, and quotations climbed to three- 
year highs. 


{ John L. Lewis was partially obliged by 
the Administration when it gave miners 
a mandatory six-day week, providing an 
automatic $0 per cent rise in take-home 
wages. (Meantime, Washington discussed 
putting the entire nation on a 48-hour 
week, following the preceding week’s ac- 
tion in ordering the steel industry on a 
48-hour basis. This move cost the industry 
$100,000,000 a year in wages and is certain 
to lead to requests for higher steel prices, 
such as already were allowed in coal.) 


{ Economic Stabilizer Byrnes was in the 
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hot seat, besieged as he was by labor’s 
demands that the hold-the-line order be 
relaxed to permit stabilization (upward) 
of inequalities in wages, and also by the 
National War Labor Board, which unani- 
mously matched labor’s request. 


{J Congress not only had failed to enact a 
new and larger tax law which would siphon 
off inflationary purchasing power but still 
was wrangling as to how the taxes should 
be collected. 


q With black markets rampant and price 
ceilings plainly headed sky-high (see Per- 
spective), the Administration moved in 
two directions to undo the damage by 
rolling back certain basic food prices 214 
per cent and establishing dollars-and-cents 
ceilings on most foods. 

Significance 

All the WLB’s horses and all the OPA’s 
men cannot hold the economy together, 
much less put it back together again, un- 
less the nation’s dollars as well as its 
fighting men, war production and work- 
men are mobilized, and with the same 
singleness of purpose which is the winning 
of the war. 

To mobilize it properly means, among 
other things, more prudent shopping by 
housewives, who should realize that in 
paying exorbitant prices for certain prod- 
ucts they merely set the stage for still 
further rises. It means that congressmen 
must stop exerting pressure for special 
price consideration for their producer con- 
stituents (the sum total of which for each 
of the 48 states means higher prices for 
everything) . It means that labor must re- 
alize its solid-front demands for more 
wages with which to purchase diminishing 
goods can only bring less real purchasing 
power. 

And it means that the whole nation 
must pull together as a team and shun 
panicky efforts to hedge by property pur- 
chases and hoarding. No one group can 
long maintain a great advantage over the 
rest of the nation but by trying to do so 
can spur others to similar attempts, the 
net result of which is disaster for all. 

But ‘teamwork on the part of the pub- 
lic is only part of the story. Roll-backs, 
hold-the-line orders, freezes, strikes, and 
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Box AND PETE ... both intelligent, patriotic Amer- 
icans . . . both with families they’re proud of... 
both working in essential war industry . . . and 
working hard. . 

Yet in the balance-scales of victory, Joe weighs 
more than a dozen Petes! Why? 

Because Joe is a trained man .. . and trained 
men, whether in America’s armed forces or in 
America’s industry, are the backbone of manpower 
in wartime. That is why both the armed forces and 


industry seek trained men, and emphasize the im- - 


portance of training programs. 

We at the International Correspondence Schools 
are proud that tens of thousands of “‘Joes” are better 
fighters for freedom (on the industrial and the battle 
fronts) because of courses they studied with “the 
world’s largest school’? —I. C. S. We are proud that, 
right now, -tens of thousands of ‘‘Petes” are enrolled 


with I. C.S., studying spare-time courses in 400 
business and technical subjects . .. getting the 
training that will increase their ‘‘fire-power” on 
the production front! ‘ 

And just as pride-worthy is the fact that nearly 
2600 business and industrial concerns, most of them 
engaged directly in war work, have current em- 
ployee-training or group-training arrangements with 
the International Correspondence Schools. 

Thus an institution founded half a century ago 
to help free Americans “get ahead in the world”? is 
today helping to keep America—and the world— 
free from tyranny. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 5372-8, SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in principal cities of the United States, South America, 
Canada and Great Britain 
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all the rest of the evidence of inflation 
and unrest are but symptoms of a power- 
ful force which, unless sterilized, will not 
be denied. 

From all sources this year total income 
payments to the American people will be 
about $135,000,000,000. Approximately 
$15,000,000,000 will be taken from them 
in direct Federal, state, and local taxes, 
leaving approximately $120,000,000,000 
in the hands of consumers. Though na- 
tional consumer expenditures on goods and 
services now are flowing at the rate of some 
$80,000,000,000 annually at current price 
levels, the growing pinch of war scarcities 
is relentlessly driving available supplies 
down to the point where only $70,000,000,- 
000 of such goods and services will be 
available—at present prices. This means 
that $45,000,000,000 of money is looking 
for a place to go. 

And right in that $45,000,000,000—by 
far the greatest bulk of which is in the 
hands of persons earning less than $5,000 
annually—is where the inflation virus is 
breeding. This is why: whenever the total 
amount of money offered in exchange for 
goods and services exceeds the supply of 
those goods and services, prices will rise. 

Even though prices to consumers are 
held down through an elaborate system 
of subsidies, these subsidies will become 
increasingly expensive and unworkable 
unless the force of the $45,000,000,000 is 
blunted. This is because (1) the pressure 
of demand continues pushing up producers’ 
prices and this is multiplied by the arti- 
ficially low consumer prices (making the 
$45,000,000,000 purchase more) and (2) 
the bald fact is that above the avail- 
able $70,000,000,000 worth there just 
won’t be any consumer goods and services 
—at current prices—to soak up the extra 
$45,000,000,000. If this dynamite is allowed 
to roll about within the economy it will 
explode in black markets beside which 
the present black markets will pale. 











It all adds up to this: Despite whatever 
is done in holding wages and rolling back 
prices, the results will be but fleeting un- 
less the heart of the problem is tackled. 
No artificial controls are strong enough to 
resist the unsatisfied demand created by 
the $45,000,000,000 in the hands of 
135,000,000 persons who want more when 
none is to be had. To do the real job takes 
more taxes in income brackets now taxed 
relatively lightly or not at all, and more 
bond purchases . . . voluntarily if possible, 
but compulsory if necessary. 


Labor Notes 


While John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, was jockeying 
against President Roosevelt’s “hold-the- 
line” order and defying the nation last 
week (see page 39), William L. Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, set out to defy six states. Matter- 
of-factly he announced that the AFL has 
no intention of obeying the new labor 
laws adopted by Texas, Arkansas, South 
Dakota, Idaho, Kansas, and Colorado. 


_ The laws “violate both state and Federal 


constitutions,” Green said. His authority 
was an opinion from Joseph A. Padway, 
AFL attorney. 

The laws he attacked range from a 
Texas statute requiring union agents to 
register to a broad system of union control 
backed by new criminal laws in Kansas. 
However, Green failed to mention the new 
Florida constitutional amendment, passed 
by the legislature last week, outlawing the 
closed shop. Other labor moves last week: 


| Two and a half months of hearings, dur- 
ing which 7,000 pages of testimony were 
taken on the plea for higher pay of 900,- 
000 members of fifteen nonoperating rail- 
way unions, ended in failure to reach an 
agreement. The emergency board of the 
National Railway Labor Panel in the 
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near future will report to President Roose. 
velt and Economic Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes. Then it will be up to 
those officials to make public the panel’s 
findings. Recommendations are not bind- 
ing in law, but weight of public opinion 
is theoretically supposed to enforce com- 
pliance. After negotiations with the Rail- 
way Mediation Board collapsed last Janu- 
ary, the railway labor unions pledged com- 
pliance with recommendations of the 
panel and said they would not strike dur- 
ing the war. The nonoperating unions are 
asking a 20-cent-an-hour increase and 70- 
cent-an-hour minimum. 


4] The rash of wildcat strikes which ac. 
companied Lewis’s bid for dominance con- 
tinued from Missouri to the Eastern Ses- 
board. At least eighteen war plants were 
affected. In most cases the strikes were 
short-lived. The workers walked out to 
show disapproval of WLB policies over 
pay raises they demanded; then went back 
to await the final outcome of the main 
event—John L. Lewis vs. the nation. 


Eyebrow Raiser 
F. D. R.’s Apology to Bolivia 
Is Scrutinized in Wall Street 


Financial interests in the East, the Mid- 
dle West, and the West were not inclined 


. to cheer. In fact, they were not only sur- 


prised but pained at the news last week 
that President Roosevelt had apologized 
to President Enrique Pefiaranda of Bo- 
livia. The apology was for action of private 
financial interests in lending the South 
American republic some money in the mid- 
20s at an 8 per cent interest rate. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said it would not happen 
again. 

Significance -——~— 


Aside from the fact that by inference 
President Roosevelt made it plain it was 
better to borrow money from the United 
States Government than from private 
sources (some $30,000,000 of credits have 
been advanced by the Export-Import 
Bank) , several facts concerning loans to 
Bolivia stand out. 

Among them: (1) Bolivia’s record of 
default on loans starts in 1874 when she 
defaulted to the extent of two-thirds of 
payment on principal of the Madeira- 
Mamore Railway Loan of 1872. In 1877 
an adjustment was made on the basis of 
#47-6 for each #100. From 1877 to 1930 
her foreign obligations were met. (2) As 
to loans floated in the United States, the 
record shows that between 1917 and 1930 
some $70,000,000 was obtained of which 
nearly $60,000,000 has been in default since 
1931. (3) Bolivia was at war for 100 years 
(settled in 1929) with Paraguay over the 
Gran Chaco, and this influenced credit 
standing. (4) Actually only one loan was 
floated at 8 per cent, the rest at 6 and 7 
per cent. (5) Most of the Bolivian bor- 
rowings were made in a period of rising 
interest rates (which culminated in the 























Member Companies— Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life \ 
Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance ° 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine‘ 
_ North Carolina Home 
Rochester-American 
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America Values 


Group Judgment 


The first session of the United States Supreme Court, 
attended by William Cushing, John Jay, John Blair and 
James Wilson, represented a mustering of legal minds in 
the service of the law and the people. Its formation was 
indicative of the value America places on group judgment. 

Today, informed and considered judgment is nowhere 
more vital than in solving the problems of war-time insur- 
ance protection. Not only are there increased hazards, but 
insurable values have increased as well—many classes more 
than 25% over the 1935-39 average. The Great American 
Group of Insurance Companies, in the light of studies of 
war-time insurance conditions, is helping policyholders 
adjust their insurance coverage to meet the many-sided 
and intensified problems of risk. 


The service of the Great American Group covers prac- 
tically all forms of insurance except life. Its protection is 
available to you through 16,000 well equipped and con- 
veniently located agents—or through your own broker. 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SAFETY—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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1929 crash). (6) In view of the credit 
risk, the market and the record, the inter- 
est rates were pretty low, especially in 
retrospect, many Wall Street brokers and 
observers reported. And they point out 
that Bolivian obligations have sold as low 
as 2 cents on the dollar. 


Publicity in Chaps 


The Jackson Hole area lying under 
the Grand Teton Mountain Range in 
Wyoming broke into the news last week 
with a situation that had all the tang of 
the old West. Tali, stern men carrying 
long rifles deliberately drove their cattle 
into public domain which the President 
had recently declared a national monu- 
ment. And national monuments are not 
grazed upon without permit. These men 
had asked for none. They resented the 
President’s action and they toted their 
guns “just in case.” 

Mountains 14,000 feet high majestically 
back-dropped and dwarfed the 600 head 
of cattle, the 40 ranchers, and their out- 
riders in the spectacular photos which fol- 
lowed the story to Eastern papers. The 
photos revealed Wallace Beery, movie 
star, among the mounted and armed men, 
and it was recalled he owned a place in 
the region near Jackson. Investigation 
proved that the rifles were not significant 
except as symbols of defiance. The herders 
had been told in advance they would en- 
counter no trouble, and Supt. Charles J. 
Smith of nearby Teton National Park 
said the monument area (220,000 acres) 
was created with the specific provision 
that those who had grazed. cattle on it 
previously could continue to do so for the 
rest of their lives. 

Thus there were only two kinds of 
shooting: Beery shot at driftwood in an 
arroyo; a cameraman shot at the group 
on the plain. The mountains looked like 
the Matterhorn, but the story looked like 
publicity. 





Crisis Looming in Livestock Feed 
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as Once-Vast Grain Surplus Melts 


One thing seemed sure: No matter what 
else might be lacking, America would have 
no grain shortage during this war. In 
storage were the greatest quantities of 
corn and wheat in all history. Everybody 
knew that millions of bushels of grain were 
owned outright by the United States Gov- 
ernment and that other millions of bushels 
were controlled by the government under 
loans to farmers. The ever-normal granary 
was at work. A feed grain shortage was 
simply unthinkable. So America went to 
war complacent on that score at least. 
Right up to 60 days ago that same smug- 
ness prevailed. 

But soon after the an ‘of the year 
farmers had already begun to find it hard 
to buy livestock and poultry feed. There 
were two chief reasons: (1) More livestock 
was being raised than ever before; (2) 
farmers who normally would have marketed 
their surplus grain by then were holding 
it back—either to feed their own increased 
broods of poultry or herds of livestock, or 
in very real hopes for higher grain prices. 
In mounting volume from all corners of the 
United States complaints about feed scarc- 
ity dinned in Washington’s ears. Finally, 
seven weeks ago the Department of Agri- 
culture took a close, hard look at the situa- 
tion and came up with this finding: 


Feed grain production in 1943 will be 
about 11 per cent less than the record year 
of 1942. To this bad news the department 
last week added the climaxing announce- 
ment: “The number of livestock being fed 
is about 11 per cent larger than a year 
ago. 


Simultaneously, The Prairie Farmer 
magazine, booming voice of Corn Belt 
agriculture, announced after an extensive 


survey: For every 5 bushels of corn pro- q 


duced 7 are being used for feed or con- 
sumed in industry (alcohol, cornflakes, 
etc.); the estimated 400,000,000-bushel 
carry-over of corn next October would be 
only a five-week supply on the basis of 
present consumption. 

Other disturbing developments: 


{ High-protein feeds such as soybeans 
were woefully scarce. A million more tons 
a month is needed than the visible supply. 


q James A. McConnell, chairman of the 


Feed Industry Council, reduced it all to’ 1 


one bald statement: The nation has a live- 
stock population 15 to 20 per cent greater 
than it can feed at present production 
rates. 


Confronted with what facts it had and 
those it suspected would be revealed later, 
the government at last began moving fast 
a fortnight ago. It slid into high gear last 
week. Some of its actions: 


The Commodity Credit Corp. refused 


to extend loans on 1941 and 1942 wheat. | 


stored in warehouses as collateral for about 
$220,000,000 loans to farmers, then took 
over 166,872,000 bushels of the grain. This 
now puts the CCC in position to get Con- 
gressional permission to sell this wheat for 
feed at 85 per cent of parity, or a price 
approximately equivalent to that of corn. 


q The War Food Administration called all 
loans on 55,000,000 bushels of corn grown 
in 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1941. Farmers 
who borrowed from the CCC on those 
crops must either redeem the grain by July 
1 or turn it over to the government to 
liquidate their loans. This move was de- 
signed to force sale of the corn because, at 
present prices, farmers can get more by 


It smelled of pene when Wallace Beery joined Jackson Hole cattlemen in an armed drive 
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NORTH AMERICAN SETS THE PACE 
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(One of a series reporting North American 
planes in action on the battlefronts of the world) 
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ESCAPING AXIS SUPPLY SHIPS UNDER ATTACK BY B-25 BOMBERS OFF THE TUNISIAN COAST 


B25 MITCHELL BOMBERS BREAK HITLER'S GRIP IN AFRICA. 


“ON relay attacks, hour after hour, B-25 Mitchells hit docks and ship- 
ping at Sousse, on the east coast of Tunisia...The important rail- 
road junction at Hammamet was pounded hard by B-25’s... Mitchell 
bombers raked the Tunisian railroad along which Axis troops and sup- 
plies have been arriving...An aerial cover of Mitchells and fighter 
planes protected the Americans advancing on Gafsa and tortured the 
fleeing enemy...” 


Dozens of stories like these have come out of Tunisia. They place the 
North American B-25 Mitchell bomber high on the list of causes for 
breaking of the Axis grip in North Africa. 


Now the enemy’s power in Africa is broken. Soon the Mitchell and 
other great American planes will be over Southern Europe and another 
front will be added to those on which “North American Sets the Pace.” 
This pace-setting begins in our plants, where thousands of men and 
women work night and day to make North American bombers, fighters 
and trainers better, and to turn them out faster. Wherever our planes 





are fighting, trained North American employees go along to find out 
how they perform. Reports from these field experts have resulted in 
many improvements that are aiding the United Nations around the 
world. 


Here at North American we’re learning a lot of things about airplanes 
that no one ever knew before. Things that will help end the war sooner. 
Things that will help make the peace more lasting. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 
Inglewood, California 
Kansas City Dallas 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
B-25 MITCHELL 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


What's the Kuinbow doing here?” 


Sometimes you find rainbows in the 
oddest places. And except for their at- 
tractiveness, you probably don’t give 
them a second thought. But strangely 
enough, these little rainbows illustrate 
the principle of one of the most impor- 
tant methods of scientific research yet 
developed. 

This method is spectroscopy, by which 
the scientist uses crystal prisms or grat- 
ings to break up waves of snvisible as 
well as visible light into their individual 
wave lengths, or “colors.” And since 
each element or molecule has a charac- 
teristic inter-action with light of differ- 
ent wave lengths, these components can 
be identified and measured in ordinary 

ematerials by spectroscopic analysis. 


At Cyanamid’s Stamford Research 


x * 


Laboratories scientists are using spec- 
troscopes in interesting new ways—from 
routine testing of materials to explora- 
tion beyond the frontiers of science. One 
technique, which Cyanamid played a 
leading role in developing, may 

be used to analyze materials con- 
tinuously while i the process of 
production. For example, in the 
manufacture of butadiene, vital 

raw material for synthetic rubber, 

this technique is expected to fur- 

nish the manufacturer with an ac- 
curate method of analysis which 
requires minutes rather than pre- 

cious hours. 


Many such practical applications 
ofinfrared spectroscopy have been 
made possible by Cyanamid’s con- 


tinuous and exhaustive studies in the in- 
visible ranges of the spectrum. This is 
but one phase of Cyanamid’s broad plan 
of research which correlates the findings 
in many fields into'one unified effort. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTR 


INVEST IN AMERICAIL BUY UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS *& x 
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4 selling it than by letting it revert to the 
| CCC. At the same time, the WFA sought 
| to stop corn hoarding by limiting proc- 
' essors to a 45-day supply and feeders to 
a 90-day stock. 


qAll county war food boards under the 
direction of the Agriculture Department 
were taking a census of soybeans and dry 
| edible beans stored on farms. It is be- 
lieved millions of bushels of 1942 beans 
are being held in the hope that after the 
1943 harvest the grower will receive the 
1948 support price, which averages about 
@ cents higher than the 1942 ceiling 
price. The idea of the census was to find 
out how much of this high-protein feed 
js stored and to force it onto the market 
_ by telling farmers straight from the shoul- 
der that they will get the 1943 price only 
for beans certified as such. 


q President Roosevelt suspended limita- 
tions on flour and wheat imports so the 
government might bring wheat from Can- 
ada and Australia to help fill some of our 
empty bins. The WFA already has bought 
1,000,000 bushels from Canada and de- 
' cines to say how much more will be 
bought; but some estimates run as high 
100,000,000 bushels. In May 1941 a 
‘total import quota of 800,000 bushels a 
i set. This has now gone by the 


GLikewise affecting foreign trade, the 

‘subsidy of 30 cents a bushel paid by this 

ent to wheat exporters was or- 

ad suspended as of May 14, in effect 

_ locking the empty barn door. The wheat 

' ‘export subsidy has been in effect in vary- 
' ing amounts since August 1938. 


- ¥Finally, to climax the whole thing, a 
Senate agriculture subcommittee last 
week was conducting an over-all investi- 
gation of the feed-grain situation. Among 
the things the committee wanted to know: 
Who in the War Production Board is re- 
sponsible for refusal to grant priorities 
for machinery to salvage high-protein 
feed from new and expanded distilleries. 
This by-product, mash, has always been 
an important source of livestock feed and 
with the vastly increased wartime output 
of alcohol there is not enough machinery 
to utilize it. 


Significance 


What may well turn into a disastrous 
feed-grain shortage by next year (espe- 
cially if dry weather should cut produc- 
ton this summer) has been aggravated 
by the national policy on farm product 
prices. Ceilings have been placed on two 
important feed grains—soybeans and corn 
—but none on livestock and poultry. And 
demand for meat has outrun the supply. 
_ The result is that farmers have found 
it far more profitable to market their grain 
through livestock than to sell it as grain. 
Accordingly, the numbers of animal units 
on farms increased from 135,000,000 in 
1941 to 159,000,000 this year. In setting 
Up its war food last November the 

t of agriculture, whether know- 


ingly or not, encouraged this dangerous 
trend, asking, for example, for a 27 per 
cent increase in pork production. At the 
same time, the 1943 goal was set for only 
a 12.5 per cent increase in corn acreage; 
acreage of soybeans now needed so badly 
actually was reduced 4 per cent from 1942. 
Nor was this the only time the depart- 
ment miscalculated. It had to backtrack 
last December on its estimate that hogs 


.would glut the market (NEwsivEEK, May 


10). 

Although this year’s grain production, 
plus the reserves in storage, probably will 
be sufficient to feed the livestock on farms 
for 1943, the Department of Agriculture 
now admits the nation’s farmers are run- 
ning squarely into trouble in 1944; feed 
grain reserves will be virtually depleted 
eighteen months hence, then any subnor- 
mal weather rapidly would be translated 
into hunger. And without a reserve next 
year, any sort of stepped-up livestock 
production—or even normal production— 
will be almost impossible because farmers 
are at about the limit of their productive 
capacity, hit hard as they are by man- 
power and machinery shortages. 

There are three courses open: (1) to 
continue the present high rate of feeding 
livestock, thereby reducing drastically the 
reserve of feed supplies by the summer or 
fall of 1944; (2) to reduce the current 
rate of feeding, thus cutting down on the 
per animal yields of meat, milk, and eggs; 
(8) to raise less livestock than contem- 
plated. Washington has also talked of a 
fourth possibility: to import feed from 
surplus-producing countries. Such imports 
are already being brought from Canada. 
But Argentina would be the chief source, 
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and there is not much prospect that any 
appreciable quantities can come from 
there. For this, the ship shortage—and not 
State Department policy—is blamed be- 
cause generally Argentine ships must be 
used. 

And though Canada has big surpluses 
(an expected carry-over by Aug. 1, of 
675,000,000 bushels of wheat, 200,000,000 
bushels of oats, and 100,000,000 bushels of 
barley), imports from there likewise will 
run into transportation difficulties. Most 
of the grain would have to be moved 
through the Great Lakes, competing for 
bottoms with iron ore—also vitally needed 
for American war production. 

Whether the current Senate investiga- 
tion will result in anything besides fixing 
the blame for the existing state of affairs 
is anyone’s guess. As a matter of fact, 
there isn’t a great deal that can be done | 
except look supply and demand and other 
economic laws squarely in the face—the 
ever-normal granary notwithstanding. 

But already, despite the crazy-quilt ag- 
riculture planning that has been carried 
out in this country, Washington postwar 
planners are deciding how to apply an 
international AAA to the rest of the 
world (Newsweek, April 26). 


Aviation Notes 


The nation was deep in war on May 15, 
1918, when the Army and Post Office De- 
partment established the first regular air- 
mail service. At Cantigny American troops 
were moving forward against the Germans. 
A quarter century lies between the Curtiss 
JN (Jennie) planes which flew the original 

(Continued on Page 63) 





Acme 


White Papoose: This folding baby stroller can be used to carry Snooks 
in Indian fashion or tt can be wheeled br parked on the sidewalk. It was among 
wartime inventions displayed in New York under the auspices of the Ameri- 


can Hobby Federation. 
























































Is your war production “looking up”? 
Or do “factory colds” cause absentee- 
ism? One of the best ways to check the 
spreading of respiratory ills among 
employees is to furnish clean, single- 
service paper drinking cups at each 
water fountain. 


Here today, and absent tomorrow, 
along with a lot-of other good work- 
ers! “Shop epidemics” last year took 
300 million man hours out of our war 





AJAX» AERO 
Sanitiny Paper Drinking Cops 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST. ENVELOPE CO. 
_ 416 Second Street, San Francisco 
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War Winners at Work 











Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
USE BP paper Cups . Writing . Mote 





Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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Those who have been saying that 
Congress is incapable of writing a tax 
bill must mow wish that they had been 
a little less hasty in their judgment. 
The speed with which the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee took hold of the “pay- 
as-we-go” proposal and drafted a meas- 
ure certainly is proof that Congress, if 
it is not thwarted by the reform ideas 
of Treasury advisers and by the bull- 
headedness of those who follow the 
party line, can whip a tax bill into shape 
in as short a time as anyone could wish. 

The compromise Forand-Robertson 
bill passed by the House was a better 
measure than the Treasury-sponsored 
Doughton bill—practically anything 
would be better than that—and it was 
not materially worse than the final 
emasculated draft of the Carlson bill. 
But fundamentally, as the Senate com- 
mittee immediately recognized, the 
Forand-Robertson bill didn’t even pro- 
vide a foundation upon which to build. 
Accordingly, the Senate committee took 
the Rumlized Carlson bill (defeated in 
the House) and began to modify it. 
Correction of a premise upon which our 
income-tax system has been in error 
since its inception 80 years ago was on 
its way. This premise involves the ques- 
tion of what constitutes the proper 
period—year, quarter, month, week, or 
day—upon which to calculate income- 
tax liability. 


Up to now, of course, we always 
have used the year as a basis for calcu- 
lating income taxes. In the case of cor- 
porations and business organizations 
this is the logical period to use. Not only 
are their books kept on that basis but 
also in many, if not most, lines of busi- 
ness there is a more or less distinct sea- 
sonal variation in their income. For 
example, during the spring and summer 
their sales may skyrocket and their fa- 
cilities be used to capacity. Then, with 
the start of the fall season, their sales 
begin a downward trend which con- 
tinues until the next spring season gets 
under way. In such instances it is neces- 
sary to take the full year—the full sea- 
sonal cycle—in order to get a fair and 
accurate picture of the progress and 
prosperity of the firm, and the imposi- 
tion of income taxes on the basis of a 
period of anything less than a year 
would involve substantial injustice and 
in extreme cases might easily lead to 
bankruptcy. 

- Ror individuals, however, the situa- 
tion is entirely different. Government 
salaries ordinarily are stated on an an- 


Finally, We Begin to Make Progress on ‘Taxes 


by RALPH ROBEY 


nual basis and so are the salaries of 
those who fall within the higher wage 
brackets. The ordinary run of those of 
us who work for a living, however, get 
so much a month, or so much a week, or 
so much a day, or perhaps so much an 
hour. To talk to us of our “annual in- 
come” doesn’t make any sense. We don’t 
even know what our “annual income” 
is unless we sit down and multiply our 
pay unit by the number of times we get 
it during the year. 

Further, we don’t.plan our expenses 
on an annual basis. We plan. them on a 
monthly or weekly basis. And we have 
to do it that way because we have no 
reserve upon which to call if we spend 
more this week than we got our last 
payday. Those with large incomes, it 
may be granted, don’t have to figure 
quite so closely and keep their expenses 
and income in harmony from week to 
week and month to month. If they 
spend a bit more than their income this 
month, all they have to do is pull down 
their accumulated bank balance a little 
bit or draw on their savings in some 
other direction. But that possibility 
isn’t available to the overwhelming ma- 
jority of us. If our expenses this week 
or month exceed our income during the 
same period we’re in a jam. 

To impose a tax on us on the basis of 
our “annual income” is silly. Taxes 
should be imposed on us on the same 
basis upon which we receive and plan 
for our income—that is, they should be 
imposed on the wage period, and we 
should be permitted to pay our taxes 
when we receive our income. The only 
exception that should be made to this is 
for those of large incomes. In their case, 
purely as a matter of administrative 
efficiency, it is better to have the pro- 
gressive surtax payments made quarterly. 


For the speed with which the Sen- 
ate committee recognized this principle 
—the principle that ‘ ‘pay-as-we-go” is 
not a question of “forgiveness” but of 
the period upon which tax liability 
should be calculated—the public owes 
a real debt of gratitude. For once this 
principle is put into effect we will have 
a system of income taxes which truly is 
imposed according to ability to pay, 
which causes the minimum of incon- 
venience to taxpayers, which is econom- 
ical to administer, which will bring in 
the maximum of income and bring it in 
promptly, and which will provide some 
genuine protection against the danger 
of further inflation. More than that, no 
one can ask of any tar bill. 


‘ 
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(Continued from Page 61) 

918-mile run from New York to Washing- 
ton in 3 hours 15 minutes and the 180-mile- 
an-hour luxury airliners which fly the same 
route today in 90 minutes. So this week, in 
the midst of another war with American 
soldiers once more moving forward suc- 
cessfully against the Germans (see page 
19) the nation prepared to observe the 25 
years of air progress. The Army, Navy, and 
Civil Aeronautics Administration planned 
to celebrate on a nationwide scale with 
ceremonies centering in Washington. 


Demand for air transportation in the 
Caribbean area is so great that last week 
the Civil Aeronautics Board granted six- 
month permits to five foreign airlines to 
operate between Miami, Fla., and Central 
America. The licenses went to Taca, S. A.: 
British “est Indian Airways; Royal 
Dutch Airlines (KLM); Expreso Aero 
Inter-Americano, S.A.; and Compania 
Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A. Sim- 
ilar applications by two domestic airlines 
—Eastern Air Lines, Inc., and National 
Airlines, Inc—were denied. The CAB’s 
reason: They would have to divert equip- 
ment needed in domestic operations. 


Week in Business 


Otp Worry: The Federal Social Security 
Board was in a stew again when govern- 
ment seizure of the coal mines brought 
back a recurring worry: Should workers in 
plants or mines seized by the government 
be classed as government employes and 
thus be excluded from social-security bene- 
fits? After a week’s government-operation 
of the mines, the board would give no 
answer. It “has not had an opportunity to 
study the problem,” although it was an old 
one. In short, the board just didn’t want to 
talk about it. During the more than four 
months in 1941 that the government oper- 
ated the Kearny, N. J., yard of the Federal 
Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., some 17,000 
workers paid social security taxes although 
they were receiving government checks. 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, board -chairman, has 
consistently failed to explain how this was 
managed under the law. 


_ Psrsonnew: Chief executives of two 
outstanding American companies were 
honored on the completion of twenty 
years of leadership—Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
board chairman of the General Motors 
Corp, and R. W. Woodruff, executive 
committee chairman for the Coca-Cola 
Co. . . . George G. Bassett, president of 
the Connecticut Savings Bank of New 
Haven, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks . . . As its new chief, the Textile 
Export Association of the United States 
chose William C. Planz, vice president of 
Neuss, Hesslein & Co. . . . Hugh Willis 
was named general sales manager for the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc. . . . Canada 

ry Ginger Ale, Inc., named two new 
vice presidents, William J. Williams, sec- 
_ Tetary, and P. H. Littlefield, treasurer, and 
Promoted James A. Greig. 
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Baffled Briton Eying U.S. Football: 
‘Gad, the Folks We Have for Allies’ 


Now London knows what it’s like— 
American football. Al Newman, one of 
NEwsWEEK’s reporters abroad, tells how 
London liked it: 


Some 25,000 Londoners went out to 
White City Stadium last Saturday after- 
noon to see American football, sat through 
weather which should have been cen- 
sored at the source, and came away little 
the wiser. They decided it was much like 
“Rugger, ectually,” but there were more 
stoppages in the play and, as, one anti- 
quated Cockney remarked to your cor- 
respondent: “They ‘ave trouble sorting 
out the bodies, don’t they?” 

What really happened was that the 
Fighting Irish of the United States Army 
Engineers were shelled into submission by 
the great forward passing offensive of the 
Artillery’s Crimson Tide, 19 to 6. 

The Irish scored on the opening kick-off 
on a tricky lateral pass and an 80-yard 
touchdown run by Pfc. Cliff Herstrom of 
Calumet, Mich. This was unfortunate be- 
cause from then on it was impossible to 
explain to the British why somebody 
didn’t score on every play. 


They saw no more tallies, however, until 


the Crimson Tide tied the count 6-6 in 
the final quarter. Cpl. Bob Hopfer of 
Buffalo, whose accurate passes had the 
Irish in trouble most of the afternoon, 
heaved a 30-yard forward to the right 
end, Cpl. Jim Hoogenbroom of Goshen, 
Ind., who was downed on the Irish twelve. 
Five line smashes by Hopfer put the ball 
over. A few minutes later Sgt. Paul Dennis 
of Harrisburg, Pa., made another six points 
for the Tide on a 45-yard run after a 
short pass. The final score for the Red- 
shirts came when Sgt. Anton Verbeck of 
Gilbert, Minn., crossed the line on a neat 
pass good for 30 yards. 

Every attempt was made to duplicate 
conditions on an American college game. 
Cheer leaders who turned cartwheels and 
performed other gymnastics caused one 
prim English miss in front of me to ex- 
claim: “How undignified!” 

The British press went out of its way to 
build up the contest, which was for the 
benefit of the British Red Cross prisoner- 
of-war fund. The august Times warned 
witnesses that “American football is a 
dangerous game” and explained that “there 
are four officials on the field to look out 
after this complicated business, Their 
somewhat ostentatious signals are not 
theatrical gestures; they indicate just for 
what reason the whistle has been blown.” 

The goal posts, much higher than Amer- 
ican ones, sported the Stars and Stripes 
and the Union Jack. There was parading 


by various British women’s service units 





and the London base command band 
obliged with such variegated selections as 
“Mademoiselle From Armentiéres,” “On 
Wisconsin,” and “Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game.” 

The main thing which impressed British- 
ers was the roughness of the contest. 
It was different from their game of Rugby, 
where bodily contact is less bruising. 
When one injured participant was hauled 
unceremoniously from the fray on a Medi- 
cal Corps stretcher, I overheard one mon- 
ocled Britisher declare: “It’s just like an 
Irish funeral. Gad, the folks we have 
for allies!” But as his companion rejoined: 
“I think that if these Americans played 
one of these games in front of the Ger- 
mans the Jerries would throw in their hand 
and give up completely.” 


Kraus Krusade 


The Brooklyn Dodgers had no mercy 
for the Philadelphia Phillies May 5. The 
heartless Brooks pounded three hapless 


Kraus, the rookie Brooklyn can’t forget, returns the. Flatbush salute 
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Brotherly Love pitchers—Charley Fuchs, 
Andy Lapihuska and Boom Boom Beck— 
for a season’s record of 23 hits, while 
the Phillies futilely tried to keep pace 
with twelve safeties. Every Dodger poked 
a hit to score, and the fiasco ended 18-6. 

On this season’s record, however, the . 
Quakers had not offered Brooklyn their 
usual attitude of smite-me-on-the-other. 
cheek-into-the-National-League-cellar. Last 
year the last-place team won only four 
games from the Dodgers; in less than a 
month this year they have won three. 
And in two of these Dodger defeats, a 
relentless hex was inaugurated by a for. 
mer Dodger pitcher. 

Jack Kraus’s nickname is Tex, “because 
I come from good old Texas, I reckon.” 
Born in San Antonio 25 years ago, Kraus 
has a “one-world” ancestry: Scotch. 
French, English, Irish, German, and In- 
dian. He quit Brackenridge High School 
to play ball, but once in organized baseball 
never exhibited his left-handed talents in 
his home state. 

Tramping in his cowboy boots since 
1936, the 6-feet-4 southpaw traveled 
through minor-league clubs in_ thirteen 
states and Canada. With Montreal, a 
Dodger farm, last year, he won 12 and 
lost 9—a mediocre record—but was called 
up by Brooklyn for a tryout this spring, 
mainly because of the draft (he’s married 








FLUID DRIVE A PC BOAT? 
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One of the U. S. Navy’s new fluid drive equipped PC boats seeks out enemy subs. 


SOMEWHERE AT SEA this minute —now, U. S. Navy PC boats are 


relentlessly hunting down enemy subs. 


Laden with depth charges and carrying an additional armament of torpedoes 
and anti-aircraft guns and cannon, they knife swiftly, silently through 
dangerous waters. 


American Blower Fluid Drives on these new PC boats (as well as on many 
other types of Navy craft) prevent transmission of torsional vibrations and 
shock from powerful Diesels to delicate machinery, synchronize multiple 
engine speeds and permit rapid clutching and declutching. 


Building equipment to Fluid Drive warships, submarines and cargo vessels 
is among the important assignments for victory entrusted to American Blower. 


After Victory the engineering skill and experience and American Blower’s complete 
facilities for manufacturing, fabricating, welding, processing and assembling will 
be available to produce for you Fluid Drives, air handling equipment of all types 


and other ingenious products which will play a vital role in post-war world progress. Cutaway view of American 


Blower Fluid Drive. Note: 
there is no mechanical con- 


=r AMERICAN BLOWER A = 


““S NANN 
FS AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


in production, Division of Apazmican Rodictor ond Standard Sanitary Corporation 





"Operation Successful” 


These are the hands of a Navy surgeon who has just saved the 
life of a wounded fighter pilot. His charge will fly and fight and 


win again! 


* It’s a nerve-racking job, the surgeon’s, when the crisis comes. 
He must keep himself calm and confident, steady of hand and 
clear of mind. That is one of the reasons why our entire wartime 
output of R & M fans is reserved for vital ventilating jobs in 
military hospitals and on shipboard. In addition to helping 
physicians do their best work by keeping the air fresh and in- 
vigorating, these famous breeze-makers are helping wounded men 
recover faster by making their convalescence more comfortable. 


* Though we can’t supply desk fans, we can help you solve war- 
production problems involving ventilating, materials-handling, 
pumping, converting machines to direct drive, and “special” 
motor applications. Write us! The address is Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins a Myers Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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and has two sons, Button and Russel 
Edward) . 

But before the season started, Branch 
Rickey, Dodger president, had one of his 
rare lapses. He swapped the rookie Kraus 
and the veteran Schoolboy Rowe to the 
Phillies for Bobby Bragan, a third-string — 
catcher. 

By last week, Bragan hadn’t played a 
game for the Dodgers, while Rowe had 
won one for the Phillies, and Kraus had 
won two—both against the Dodgers. On 
April 25, his first time out, Kraus cele. 
brated his birthday a day early by beating 
his erstwhile employers 3-2. Four days 
later, he almost won again, but his fum- 
bling teammates allowed the Dodgers 
three unearned runs and the game 4-3, 
Last week, Cactus Jack met the Flat- 
bush Fusileers for the third time, held 
them to five hits, and again trounced 
them 3-1. 

Although he has pitched two no-hit 
games in the minors, Kraus gets more 
fun and fame by setting down Dodgers: 
it’s like hunting coyotes back in Texas. If 
the magic charm of his southpaw slants 
continues, he might even cost the Dodgers 
the pennant and incidentally become the 
rookie of the year. 


Count’s Two 


Without fluttering a fetlock, Count 
Fleet (favorite at 3-20) breezed by the sec- 
ond star in horse racing’s triple crown by 
winning the Preakness Stakes at Pimlico, 
Md., May 8. His easy victory—eight 
lengths ahead of Blue Swords, followed by 
Vincentive and New Moon—added a gar- 
land of Maryland black-eyed Susans to his 
Kentucky Derby roses and boosted his 
lifetime earnings by $43,190 to $202,260. 
Johnny Longden, the Count’s jockey, cele- 
brated prematurely two days earlier when 
his wife presented him with a baby boy. 
“I was in New York when it happened,” 
Johnny said on May 7, “but they wouldn't 
let me see the new baby, so I’m going up 
this morning to have a look. I'll be back 
in plenty of time for the Preakness to 
morrow.” He was. 


Sport Shorts 


Ficut: Pvt. Johnny Greco, worth a 
dozen recruiting bureaus to the Canadian 
Army, outpointed Terry Young of New 
York in a sizzling ten-round bout in Mon- 
treal May 8. The home-town crowd of 
9,867 cheered wildly for their lightweight 
sensation as he forced the fight throughout, 
but Young was too rugged to be downed 
by Greco’s pile-driving wallops. 


Bia Two: As it did during the last war, 
Harvard, which won only two of nine 
games last season, gave up the ghost of in- 
tercollegiate football. Reasons: speeded 
academic schedules, shortage of under- 
grads, Army and Navy training programs, 
and curtailment of unnecessary travel. 
The others of the Big Three—Yale and 
Princeton—announced they would cot 
tinue if possible. 
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RELIGION 


Heart Shield 


Like nearly everything else, the Bible 
has put on battle dress. First it was sealed 
in a waterproof, floatable envelope for use 
on life rafts (Newsweex, March 15). 
Now, largely through the efforts of Ed- 
ward J. and Sidney Gerson of Stutz Prod- 
ucts of New York, the Heart Shield Bible 
is going into the trenches armor-plated 
against bullet, bayonet, and shrapnel. And 
since 38-caliber ballistic tests have con- 
vinced the two brothers that the 20-gauge 
steel front cover will deflect a somewhat 
spent 50-caliber machine-gun bullet fired 
at enough of an angle, they were ready 
last week to give a virtual money-back 
guarantee if it doesn’t work as advertised. 

Designed to fit into a uniform breast 
pocket (3 by 434 inches) , the Heart Shield 
Bible ranges in price from $1.95 to $6.95. 
The Gersons point out that, whatever the 
price, the metal is the same. The difference 
lies in the paper and binding—and the fact 
that the jacket of the $6.95 job is 24-carat 
gold-plated. The purchaser has a choice of 
six cover inscriptions—among them, “God’s 
Weapon” and “To My Sweetheart.” And 
behind the armor lies still another choice: 
the New Testament, the Catholic Prayer 
Book, or a condensation of the Old Testa- 
ment for Jewish soldiers. 

During the month that they have acted 











‘: Acme 

Warfront Worshipers: Two 
British Tommies teamed up on the 
hymns in the Basilica of St. Crispine 
at Tebessa, Algeria, during the United 
Service attended by American, Eng- 
lish, and French troops. St. Crispine, 

ughter of Tebessa’s Roman procon- 
sul, was beheaded in A.D. 304 for 


leving in Christianity. 








































































ON THE SALES FLOOR TOM 


OATINGS that air-dry in one minute or — 
less, yet provide maximum durability 
and resistance to moisture, are helping to 
speed the production of our fighters and 
bombers — giving extra protection to light 
metal aircraft components, and permitting 
quick“touch-up’of aircraft repairs in the field. 
These same BAKELITE Dispersion Resins 
will again be available to all industry... for 
better, faster, more economical finishes for 
automobiles and trucks, for office equip- 
ment and display fixtures, for farm machines 
and household equipment. ‘ 
There are many other equally important _ 
developments that you can know about now 
by keeping in touch with Bakelite 
Plastics Headquarters, both for the 
help Bakelite Development Labora- 
tories and Engineering Staff can give 
you on today’s essential production 
problems, and for the knowledge of 
plastics that you can draw upon for 
problems to come. Write for “A Sim- 

plified Guide to Bakelite Plastics.” 


LITE CORPORATION, 30 E. 42nd Street, New York | 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


Recently enlivened by new decorative 
treatments, the Chatham, with its quiet 
side-street location off Park Avenue 
and its welcome convenience to Grand 
Central and Airlines Terminals, provides 
a smart and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Deuble Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave., at 48th St., New York 
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BUS-SICK?-.; 
Nausea, dizziness, stomach : 
_ distress may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of 


Mothers 


SEASICK REMEDY 




































PREPARING 






Although our entire output is 
gixs to the Armed Forces, 
ar Production Plants, and 
other Concerns and Institutions 
R. C \ooINas. classed as essential to the war 
effort, we are prepared for Vic- 
tory and the day we again can serve civilian 
needs. At that time our increased manufac- 
turing facilities will enable us to offer an 
enlarged and improved line of Fyr-Fyter 
Extinguishers. 
We will have hundreds of profitable open- 
ings for ambitious men to act as Fyr-Fyter 
distributors. Clip this article and save it. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 6 Daytea, Ohio 















as distributors for the Bible (which is 


manufactured under priority rights by the 
Know Your Bible Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio), 
the Gerson brothers have become so ex- 
cited over the 2,000 copies they’ve sold 
that they have almost forgotten their 
other product—the pictures and biogra- 
phies of the Presidents of the United 
States. And they refuse to be discouraged 
by an “unfair” ballistic test that the New 
York newspaper PM made on the Heart 
Shield. When its tester fired a .88 revolver 
at the book point-blank, the bullet went 
right through the Bible and disappeared. 
“Hell,” grumbled Edward Gerson indig- 
nantly, “a head-on shot like that would 
even dent a battleship.” 





ART 


Joe’s Daughter 


Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell’s soldiers 
aren’t the only ones who find Vinegar Joe 
hard to live up to. Alison Stilwell, 22- 
year-old daughter of the commander of 
the American Forces in China and India, 
says it’s been. difficult for her, too. “Every 
day when he came home he’d say: ‘Well, 
Al, what did you do today?’ If I hadn’t 
done anything I felt so ashamed. He kept 
me at it.” 

What he kept her at was her painting— 
painting that this daughter of the Army’s 
chief Chinese expert executes in the tradi- 
tional Chinese manner. And last week 55 





of her meticulous landscapes and flower . 


and figure studies, previously shown for 
the benefit of Chinese war orphans in 
Berkeley, San Francisco, St. Louis, and 
other cities, went on exhibit for the same 
cause at the New York gallery of the 
famous dealer in ancient Chinese art, 


C. T. Loo. 





International 





Alison Stilwell’s Chinese exhibit includes a “portrait” of Vinegar 
Joe—Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. . 





Born in China, Miss Stilwell altogether 
has spent ten years there. Yet her first 
painting, done in San Diego when she was 
12, was thoroughly Occidental. Then four 
years later, when her father was military 
attaché in Peking, he hired a Chinese 


artist to paint a mural on a living-room . 


wall; Alison watched, fascinated; and as 
a teacher for her, her father found the 
famous artist Prince P’u Ju (pronounced 
Poo Roo), first cousin to the puppet Em. 
peror of Manchukuo. 

Alison studied with the Prince for three 
years—all except the twelve months he 
was in mourning for his mother and did 
nothing but write religious poems. The 
teaching was as traditional as the paint- 
ing. P’u Ju sat on one side of a flat table; 
Alison, on the other. She chose a subject 
and he painted it while she watched. Then 
she took his painting home and copied it. 
Next day he criticized her work. 

After two years Alison saw an old monk 
in her mind’s eye, and he became her first 
original painting. “When I showed him to 
my father,” she reports, “he said: ‘Well, 
Al, that’s a very good portrait of me’.” 
The general lent this painting, which 
doesn’t look a bit like him, to the exhibit, 
along with one which actually .is a por- 
trait. It’s of Gangrene, a large green grass- 
hopper, who is a Stilwell family pet. 

Miss Stilwell likes everything about 
Chinese art: the silk or the rice or bamboo 
paper she paints on, the rabbit and fox 
hair brushes with jade handles she paints 
with, and the ancient stones on which she 
grinds her sticks of ink and paint. In fact, 
the young artist’s enthusiasm for China is 
exceeded only by her adoration of her 
father. This fighting man, it seems, is a schol- 
ar acquainted with the history of Chinese 
art, a connoisseur who collects old ivories, 
snuffboxes, and saddle rugs, and an artist 
who paints landscapes and illustrates his 
own poems with pen and ink drawings. 
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We've written a lot in a more serious vein on this subject. But now EVERY- 
BODY seems to be saying the same thing for us: that women are still women 
in whatever new environment or rinaaddiie they find themselves. Which 
why, in every war industry area, the 


demand has steadily increased for — Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 





Largest Audited Magazine Circulation in the World 










BLUEPRINTS OF VICTORY 


now flow from Boards which 


conceived America’s Industrial Leadership 





To design engineers, accustomed to overcoming 
mechanical obstacles in their stride, the Axis was 
just another problem for them to lick. 


So they reached into their bag of tricks... the 
old American “know-how”...and came up with 
a thousand nightmares for the Axis dream. 


And in designing these mighty weapons they 
naturally called on one of their chief stocks in 
trade—dependable Hyatt Roller Bearings, to help 
them in the job. 


For that reason, you'll find Hyatt Roller Bear- . 


ings built into the tools of fighting as well as 
farming, into tanks as well as trucks, into ships 
as well as machine shops, into warplanes as well 
as war workers’ cars...carrying on their uninter- 
rupted fight against friction and wear, making 
possible better design and, of course, the better 
performance which goes with it. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 





HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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PABA for Sunburn S. 
In human flesh is a vitamin that not aide: 
only causes all sunburn but, paradoxically, . drud 
can be used to prevent it. This newly dis- aday 
covered key to the painful blister-peel recal 
problem is supplied by Dr. Stephen Roth- men 
man of the University of Chicago in the phot 
current Journal of Investigative Derma- for 
tology. : ever. 
The sunburn chemical, he finds, is para- sort 
aminobenzoic acid (PABA for short), a effor 
B vitamin essential for the growth of a bu 
chickens and which also has been em- fit a 
ployed with indifferent results in attempts nigh 
to darken gray hair. PABA is a constitu- ing \ 
ent of body cells, and what makes it tidy 
cause sunburn is its peculfar ability to ab- den 
sorb ultraviolet rays of sunlight. who 
In his experiments, Dr. Rothman W 
proved PABA the culprit by first irradiat- chait 
ing a solution of it with an ultraviolet Tun 
medical lamp and then injecting some of train 
the irradiated solution under the skin; in- fortr 
flamed spots of artificial sunburn prompt- ped 
ly appeared. Other substances suspected Trib 
of being responsible for sunburn were simi- teers 
larly irradiated, injected, and proved not fiftee 
guilty—no reddening occurred. tive 
Once sunburn’s chemical cause was dis- in tl 
covered, medical researchers asked, of have 
what practical use was the finding? fall. 
The answer was to arrange matters so — 
that the reaction between sunlight and char} 
vitamin would take place outside the train 
skin instead of in it. And the only way room 
to do that, the Chicago investigators de- instr 
cided, was to anoint the skin before ex- ol 


posure with a salve containing PABA. 
Their tests showed that a 10-15 per cent erato 
para-aminobenzoic-acid ointment affords 


the best protection. It is twice as effective tives, 
as any previously known preparation. The yous 
researchers added: “In comparison with drove 
tannic acid, which absorbs the radiation war, 
about equally, and with the derivatives ri 


of salicylic acid . . . para-aminobenzoic is P 
more stable and does not soil clothing. It a 


is colorless, odorless, and does not irritate volun 
the skin.” — 
But don’t write Dr. Rothman for a jar fully 


of his sunburn vitamin salve. It won’t be 
on the market in the immediate future Bl 

because, for one thing, PABA is produced OC 
from toluene, and toluene is a basic in- To 
gredient of something in plenty of demand 


f + 
this year—it makes TNT. it pi 
has ji 
Mr. Orderly BR pectin 
Next time you are hospitalized don’t be — 
shocked if the president of your bank . 
cleans the room or it’s a corporation law- Int é; 
yer who remakes the bed. Men of affairs ie 
already have taken over the toughest rou- “9 


tine in one undermanned American. hospi- 
tal, and the idea is spreading. : Pounc 

It started when Mrs. Maynard C. Ivi- 
son, public-relations director for New 
York Hospital (the first voluntary hosp!- 
tal founded in New York and the second 
established in this country), pondered 4 
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little-publicized —problem— i i 
dearth of male see sttniente — 
The hospital already had 307 volunteer 
wome’ workers, including 102 nurses’ 
aides; but there were many jobs and m h 
drudgery for which the women were pen 
adapted. Hunting a solution, Mrs. Ivison 
recalled a remark made by many business 
men: “We don’t mind listening for a tele- 
phone in a warden’s office, or watchi _ 
for airplanes, because it’s important; — 
ever, we really should prefer a most ‘ain 
sort of work in which we could see ve 
efforts count here and now.” But w uld 
a businessman really don an orderly’s po 
fit and devote three hours a night ‘ 
nights a week, to such activities as } che 
ing wheel chairs, riding herd over lt . 
ona rooms, turning bedrid. 
‘- _— and even caring for those 
With the help of Mrs. Frederick Schall 
chairman of volunteers, and Howard C. 
Turner, personnel director, a plan f. , 
ri agp was Seatel and ~ 
ortnight ago a brief appeal for volu t 
was inserted in The New Y ferald 
py a By last week the Paget — 
= already completed the required 
ifteen hours of training and were on 
sag age ‘4 —— were being initiated 
work, and the hospital hoped 
have 140 businessmen in a «yl 
fall. Moreover, those — . 
tig so efficient that they are ng in 
. rid of an entire ward and, to expedite 
"i ng of the others, a demonstration 
room, with complete ward equipment f 
instruction, has been established " 
ane the first volunteers: a bank of- 
a sad ne. rnd lpoey op- 
; ub members, a i 
oo and several retired a 
2 ere is also Grover Cleveland, 52- 
_ nae of a decorator firm, who 
—. ares in France in the last 
pe 4 Ls Arthur Manly, an Aber- 
= rae his age 
j ron in that i 
_. although asked to call — 
— a y their last names, apparently 
rg pe ve pang continue the prac- 
fully as “Mr. — _— 


Blood From Lemons 


To say you ca: 
at n now get a blood tra 
. ora lemon is less ridiculous ‘hen 
“iy a . r. F. W. Hartman of Detroit 
ie ge ported that a sterile solution of 
— , btained from the white peel of 
: a has been used successfully as 
i oe for blood plasma in treating 
Esneeel patients to prevent shock 
oad hy coir pe of the substance 
sea th blood volume and pressure. 
pe a Svea of lemons to produce 50 
el 7 e newest plasma substitute 
ee ona Southern California’s 
wa bebe — Processing plants last week 
working day and night to 


g0vernm 
war effort, ent orders for pectin to aid the 





Coming at you, SCHICKLGRUBER! 


Mave you overlooked this ma- 

chine when you planned your 
world conquest, Adolf. Maybe 
you never saw one, yourself, 
and your agents forgot to tell 
you. But it won't be long now. 
You'll be seeing it in your 
nightmares—seventeen tons of 
“Caterpillar” Diesel D8 Trac- 
tor burying you under earth 
and rock! 

You said those soft, money- 
grubbing Americans knew 
nothing of making war. Well, 
we're learning. But there was 
one important part of war we 
didn’t have to learn, and that 
was moving dirt. Did you ever 
stop to figure how many million 
tons of it would have to be 
moved to win this war, Adolf? 
You'd be surprised. 

You see, we've been using 
“Caterpillar” Diesels for quite 
a while. They were ready when 
we had to build Army camps 
and Navy bases and airports 
and war plants in such a hurry. 

The earth they moved in °41 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF 


TO WIN THE WAR: 








‘CATERPILLAR 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 
WORK — FIGHT — BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 


Sank 















































alone was equal to digging two 
Panama Canals. And, mean- 
while, over in England they did 
their part in stopping your in- 
vasion. How do you suppose 
those bombed airfields were re- 
paired so fast, the rubble of 
cities cleared away, the channel 
fortifications thrown up? 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Trac- 
tors sort of got in your way in 
Egypt, too. Did Rommel tell 
you about the forty miles of 
tank-traps they dug on the Ala- 
mein line? Or the trans-African 
airway they helped build? 
Next time you talk to Tojo 
ask him how the Yank engi- 
neers tear roads out of the . 
jungle and the artillery hauls 
up its mammoth guns with 
those “Caterpillar” Diesels. He 
found out on New Guinea and 
Guadalcanal. 

So look in your crystal ball, 
Schicklgruber, and before you 
stop shivering remember never 
to start a war unless you’ve got 
the horsepower to finish it. 


DIESEL 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Sevastopol’s Story 


An hour before the convoy transport- 
ing reinforcements and supplies from No- 
vorossiisk to Sevastopol got under way, 
Voyetekhov—playwright and accredited 
Pravda correspondent—met a further ob- 
stacle. None of the destroyer captains 
would give him passage. At headquarters 
he appealed to the chief naval officer, a 
man with dull, indifferent eyes and death- 
ly livid face streaked with yellow. 

“Can you alone do the work of five 
divisions?” the chief finally inquired. That 
objection the civilian granted. “Then you 
have nothing to do in Sevastopol, but if 
you insist—” Voyetekhov did. “Well, 
then, I must ask you to follow me,” lead- 
ing the way to the next room. “Come in. 
This is my home. Introduce yourself. 
This is my wife . . . This is Sevastopol!” 
In the center of the big room, on its only 
two chairs, rested a rough coffin; in it, a 
young woman. A German sniper had killed 
her, and friends had brought the body 
back from the beleaguered city. 

Voyetekhov at length received his au- 
thorization. A few hours later he de- 
barked from a destroyer that almost mi- 
raculously had escaped the mines, dive 
bombers, torpedo planes, and subs with 
which the enemy tried to bar the sea 
route, the Crimean capital’s only remain- 
ing link with the “Big Land.” Others were 
less fortunate. Every ship docking that 
night in early June 1942, after unloading, 
had to take on a cargo of wounded and 
such civilians as could not help in the 
defense, and get to sea before dawn. The 
penalty for delay was sure destruction. 

During its eight-month siege Sevastopol 
had shattered two offensives, inflicting 
casualties of 20,000 killed and 70,000 
* wounded; now the enemy attacked again 
'. with fourteen fresh divisions and an over- 
whelmingly superior air force. “This was 
the seventh day of the air bombardment 
. . » The Luftwaffe had divided the city 
into sections . . . and systematically re- 
duced each in turn, smashing block after 


f block .. . In their frenzy of elation at 


the superiority they had gained over 
Sevastopol’s defenses enemy squadrons 
sought out women and children . . . shel- 
tering among the rocks while awaiting 
their turn to be evacuated.” 

But these terrorist tactics failed to im- 
pair civil or military morale. Men and 
women eagerly volunteered on missions 
involving certain death, only whispering a 
significant phrase to a friend: “Toll the 
bells.” (Tue Last Days or SEvASTOPOL. 
By Boris Voyetekhov. Translated from the 
i) Russian by Ralph Parker and V. M. Genne. 
225 pages. Knopf. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tae Latin American Po.uicy oF THE 
Unrtep States. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. 


470 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $4.50. Yale’s 


professor of diplomatic history and inter- 
American relations, interpreting our policy 
toward Latin America since Jefferson’s 
day, has taken to heart a guiding prin- 
ciple of the Father of History. Like Herod- 
otus, he believes in vigorous, concise ex- 
position, lively style, and the ability to 
extract from dull but essential data a 
modicum of general interest. This is most 
evident in the chapters “Exchange of Cul- 
ture and Humanity” and “The Myth of 
Economic Imperialism,” while the next-to- 
last chapter, “One for All and Almost All 
for One,” indicates the great importance 
Bemis attaches to Argentina’s adherence 
to Pan American solidarity. 


Tue Wortp or THE Four FREEpoMs. 
By Sumner Welles. Foreword by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 121 pages. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $1.75. Twelve addresses of 
the Under Secretary of State beginning 
with that to the American Foreign Min- 
isters at Panama on Sept. 25, 1939, and 
ending with the “Victory of Peace” speech 
at Toronto, on Feb. 26, 1943. Most inter- 
esting to reexamine in sequence are these 
public utterances of one whose sources of 
information permitted the forecasting of 
major war developments. In May 1942, 
looking toward the postwar world after 
the victory, Welles asserted his belief that 
the American people “will demand that 
the United Nations become the nucleus 
of a world organization of the future to 
determine the final terms of a just, an 
honest, and a durable peace . . . after the 
passing of a period of social and economic 
chaos which will come inevitably upon the 
termination of the present war and after 
the completion of the initial and gigantic 
task of relief, and of reconstruction.” 

































































MUSIC 
Musical Toots 


Have you a recorder in your home? 
Probably not, for contrary to a popular 
notion a recorder has nothing to do with 
records. It is an ancient instrument be- 
longing to the flute family, and in appear- 
ance it somewhat resembles the pipe with 
which East Indian snake charmers lure 
their reptiles. Played badly, it sounds like 
a tired steam calliope. Played by an ex- 
pert, it is supposed to rival the warbling 
of a bird, though to many an untutored 
ear it still sounds like a tired steam calli- 
ope. 

It is most unwise, however, to mention 
this conclusion to just anybody. There are 
at least 20,000 recorder players in the 
United States and all are equally sensi- 
tive about their instrument. This grand 
total represents a 30 per cent gain over 
last year’s recorder players and indicates 
a mounting passion which may soon pene- 
trate every home. In Providence, R.I., for 
example, a group of post-office workers 
meet regularly with their recorders. Sev- 
eral faculty wives at Ohio State have a 
tooting circle instead of a sewing circle, 
and dignified institutions like the Hunting- 
ton Library, the Folger Library (Shake- 
speare loved the-recorder), and Harvard 
and Yale all have their ensembles. 

Yehudi Menuhin likes to play the in- 
strument, as does Morris Carnovsky, the 
actor. Jan Struther and her daughter are 
regulars, and Libby Holman’s 10-year-old 
son, Christopher Reynolds, plays a snappy 
“Marine Hymn” on his. There is even a 
society—the American Recorder Society— 
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Recorder playing was more fun than recorder listening 


2; 
h the Kockiet 


OUR uniformed sons and daughters, travel- 
. = over America on the Great Northern 
Railway, cross the Continental Divide almost 
without knowing it. The train follows a natural 
route—easy as a game trail—through the scenic 
grandeur of the Montana Rockies. That is 
Marias Pass! 

At the top of the pass—at Summit, Montana— 
they see a statue of its discoverer, John F. Stevens, 
who still is living. In December, 1889, Stevens 
found a broad, natural corridor through the 
Rockies, which provided the lowest (5,213 
feet) and easiest railway pass in the northern 
United States. 

Stevens’ discovery not only gave Great Northern 
its low-altitude pass through the mountains, it 
also led to establishment of Glacier National Park 
—the only national park on the main line of an 
American railway. _ 

Manpower, firepower and supplies for America 
and her Allies are rolling through the Rockies 
faster and on time because Marias Pass affords 
swifter, safer handling of trains. 

Marias Pass helps make Great Northern depend- 
able—a vital artery to Victory. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC 
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Here’s a thought to make any self-respecting 
bull sit up and take notice... a red blanket 
made from his own barn mates’ milk! It's 
made possible by another of America’s 
industrial miracles, with a name worth 
remembering .. . ARALAC. This amazing 
material starts as skim milk, now largely 
unused except for feeding animals. The 
milk is transformed into casein, then into 
a viscous mixture which is forced through 
tiny spinnerets, emerging as the first man- 
made protein fibre. 


How does “Air at Work” get into this pic- 
ture? First, because from the seething 
chemical baths where these fibres are treat- 
ed, as they leave the spinnerets, pungent 
vapors spurt out—vapors which must be 
whisked away by Sturtevant Equipment be- 
fore they can get out into the plant air. 
Again, in the conditioner that squeezes out 
and reclaims the chemical remaining in the 
fibre, rising fumes must be controlled. Fin- 
ally, to obtain fluffy strands that mean im- 
proved warmth, softness and crush resist- 
ance for countless garments, fibres must be 
quick-dried with precision blasts of air. 
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_ > All told, Sturtevant Fans, carefully engi- 
neered for the job and specially built to 
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TO GET WOOL 
FROM A COW! 


combat corrosion, deliver 7,000 cubic feet 
of controlled air for every pound of “‘cow’s 
wool” produced. 


HOW MUCH hun YOUR 


POST-WAR IQ@A COME TRUE? 


After the war, all America will benefit from 
the lessons we are learning today. Engi- 
neered AIR .. . to ventilate, heat, convey, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel... 
will make the difference between profit and 
loss for many a post-war venture. Some- 
where along the line . . . more efficient, 
more compact, air handling equipment may 
pay production dividends for you. Sturte- 
vant’s work of yesterday and today will be 
tremendously helpful in providing the 
answer. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 


Hyde Park 
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whose members not only play and play 
and play, but who also keep aw courant 
with latest recorder doings through a 
paper called The Recorder Review. 

On May 1 (and again this week) in 


NEWSWEEK 


New York, the American Recorder So- . 


ciety gave its annual concert in collabora- 
tion with the French Folklore Society, a 
happy occasion enjoyed with conscientious 
thoroughness by the performers and with 
some confusion and restlessness by the 
audience. Like amateur theatricals, re- 
corder playing is more fun to be a part 
of than a spectator to. 

The recorder is comparatively simple 
to play, which is one of the chief reasons 
for its recent renascence. The principle 
involved is no more complicated than 
blowing into a mouthpiece and covering 
and uncovering eight holes with the fingers 
and thumb. The fingering, however, dis- 
tinguishes the penny-whistle amateur from 
the serious professional, for in one false 
move a dulcet tone may go sharp or flat 


. with horrifying results. 


A recorder is also relatively inexpensive. 
The best ones are made of wood, are 
hand-turned, and cost up to $25. Plastic 
instruments can be bought for about 
$1.50, but the experts frown on any sort 
of mass-production model. 

The biggest recorder names are those 
of Arnold Dolmetsch, who began building 
modern recorders in 1903, his son Carl, 
who is the best player in the world, and 
Alfred Mann, generally accepted to be 
the best in this country. Although Sv- 
zanne Bloch founded the American Re- 
corder Society in 1939, a former G-man 
named Harold Newman is its present 
president. 

He gave up hunting people like Haupt- 
mann and Dillinger to make a life work 
of the recorder and now owns the Har- 
gail Recorder Music Publishers, which also 
makes phonograph records. Although the 
firm is a little hive of activity, Newman 
still is an accountant on the side. A tire- 
less evangelist for the cause, he also edits 
The Recorder Review. “We can all help,” 
Newman wrote at the beginning of the 
year, “by introducing the recorder to 


friends. Each one [member of the ARS] | 


can easily achieve a minimum goal of one 
new player—there is no maximum.” 


Philharmonic Coup 


Every winter season since 1930 the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and _ the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony have 
been diligently carrying music’s message 
on Sunday afternoons. Last week Colum- 
bia’s prestige goose laid its golden egg. 
Beginning May 23 (or a week later), the 
Sunday-afternoon Philharmonic broadcasts 
will be sponsored by the United States 
Rubber Co. Furthermore, the contract 
now in the works runs for a straight 5? 
weeks—a sensational initial arrangement 
in a business ruled by the old “thirteen 
weeks with options” principle. 


For the Philharmonic this is mazuma 
from heaven, and also a final Way Out of 
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a labor row which has kept the orchestra 
intermittently in the newspapers since 
February. Certain discontented members 
had threatened to walk out and form a 
new orchestra for the coming year because 
fourteen men had been fired and the new 
contract was up in the air (NEWSWEEK, 
March 1). The malcontents also had de- 
manded that Artur Rodzinski, newly ap- 
pointed conductor, be tried for publicly 
sacking the men and thus damaging their 
musical reputations. While much of this 
blew over—including the Rodzinski trial— 
the question of a 15 per cent raise and a 
longer season still hung threateningly. 

Now everybody’s happy—especially 
Philharmonic backers like Marshall Field, 
who hope that hereafter they won’t have 
to dig so far down to meet that old red 
deficit they know so well. 


How Mute I Am 


In the last war marching soldiers gen- 
erally were seen but not heard. In this, and 
especially at the Air Forces’ Atlantic City 
Basic Training Center, the boys literally 
sing and march upstairs, downstairs, and 
just outside my lady’s chamber. Hence 
“the Singing Post” last week had been 
ordered by Col. Eugene R. Householder, 
its commanding officer, to stop giving out 
with eight top favorites. It wasn’t so much 
the songs themselves, it was explained, but 
the well-known parodies on them. 

“Around Her Neck She Wears a Yel- 
low Ribbon,” for example, could be in- 
terpreted as a slur on women—i..: 


Behind the door her father hid a 
shotgun, 

He hid it in the springtime and in the 
month of May. 

at you asked him why the hell he 

id it, 

He hid it for a soldier who was far, 

far away. 


But even more unprintable than the rest 
of “Yellow Ribbon’s” verses were the bed- 
toom exploits of “Mademoiselle From 
Armentiéres,” who was obviously no ex- 
ample for the flower of Atlantic City’s 
young ladyhood. “Roll Out the Barrel” 
and “How Dry I Am” were too much like 
drinking songs. And then there was: 


We are morons, we are morons; 

We are nuts, we are nuts. 

Happy little moron,-happy little 
moron 

Wheeee-e-e-e-e-e-e-€. 


This, when sung to the tune of “Frére 
Jacques” was said to reflect on the 
courage of soldiers—as did “Oh, My Feet 
Hurt” and a ditty which said that “when 
war is over, we will all enlist again, 
we will—like hell we will.” . 
There is a Nice-Nelly-ism about this 
explanation that is almost terrifying,” edi- 
torialized The Philadelphia Inquirer. And, 
when asked for comment, one_matronly 
tlantic City club president replied: “Oh, 
re think their songs are so cute... . And 
© so enjoy singing them.” 



















HER RUSSIAN 
SOLDIER SWEETHEART IS 
A GERMAN PRISONER 


Her Russian soldier-sweetheart a German prisoner, 
her parents in territory overrun by the German army, a brother 
in the U. S. Army Air Corps; Anna Barkowicz—attractive, intelli- 
gent and already typically American in everything except an in- 
triguing twist to her English that you hope she will never over- 
come—has an opportunity to make her efforts count in this war. 


Anna is making the most of this opportunity in a bearing inspection 
department of a large Timken Roller Bearing Company factory 
where she checks the accuracy of Timken Bearing parts to almost 
infinitesimal limits. With Anna’s personal interest in this war, to- 
gether with her knowledge that every Timken Bearing is used 
either in fighting equipment or war production machines, nothing 
gets by her that isn’t up to prescribed standards. 


Thousands of girls like Anna are performing similarly intri- 
cate operations in Timken plants to help make the untold 
millions of Timken Bearings that are improving the quality of 
America’s guns and ships and tanks and trucks and planes. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 












COPYRIGHT 1943. BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


EDUCATION 


Russian Schooling 


At 12 the Russian child has read the 
same “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that most 
American kids have not read, completed 
his first year of geometry, and studied 
French, English, or German. By 13 he 
_ knows the works of Turgenev and can 
reel off by heart. hundreds of lines of 
Pushkin and Russian translations of 
Shakespeare. ‘ 

Such were some of the striking revela- 
tions about current Soviet elementary and 
secondary education revealed last week by 


Ralph Parker, Moscow correspondent of 
The New York Times. In an impressively 
detailed dispatch, he told how the Russian 
masses are in some fundamentals more 
thoroughly educated than the Westerners 
who still think of them, sometimes, as 
illiterate. . 

Though a universal educational pattern 
does not exist in the United States, as it 
does in Russia, these comparisons are 
noteworthy: 


Grape ScHoot: Elementary school con- 
stitutes the first five of seven free com- 
pulsory years in Russia’s educational 
system. In the third class, for example 
(comparable to the sixth grade here) , 10- 
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and 11-year-old Soviet children get Rus. 
sian history up to Peter the Great, the 
story of the creation of the world, geome- 
try, Russian grammar, and a modem 
language. Americans at the same age 
might get arithmetic, history, geography, 
and an English course which includes 
juvenile stories and no foreign language. 


Hicu Scuoot: Russian boys and girls 
who have finished the seventh class (sec- 
ond-year high school) have read such 
authors as Gorky, Jules Verne, O. Henry, 
Dickens, Swift, Longfellow, Washington 
Irving, H. G. Wells, and Anatole France, 
In the ninth and tenth classes, which 
students can attend for 200 rubles a year 
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International 


Hay Seedlings: Hundreds of thousands of high- 
school and college students throughout the nation are get- 
ting behind the plow to push the war further along toward 
a final Allied victory. On Long Island, N. Y., the land 


International 


army’s youngsters learn how to work behind dobbin; in 
California they challenge circus high-wire artists to pick 
oranges (left), and in Illinois the girls try their skill with 
rake and hoe. 





Royal Air Force 
West Africa 


REF: -- WA/5925/Eng. 
Dear Sirs: 
I would like to express my appréciation of the 


valuable assistance which was.rendered to us by your 
representative.at Roberts Field, Mr. McKenney. 


It was largely through his assistance that we 
were able to save one of our aircraft which had a 
forced landing in that area. 


There is no doubt about it that Mr. McKenney's 
ingenuity in making a condenser from sardine cans to 
replace the unserviceable item on the starter coil 
enabled us to fly the machine. away in time to avoid 
_ the rains, when the machine would probably have been 

bogged for months. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. | AA 
Squadron Leader 
Sunior Technical Officer 





T.W.Ae, Ine. 
Intercontinental Division 
Washington National Airport 

Washington, D. C. 





Charles McKenney, whose improvised condenser 
saved an R.A.F. warplane, has been with TWA 6 
years. At the age of 28, he is an alert, competent 
artisan who typifies the resourcefulness and per- 
_ formance of the hundreds of TWA personnel located 
in far-flung outposts of the world. These men 
help to serve the logistic requirements of our armed 
forces through Army Air Transport Command 


projects assigned to TWA. 


TWA Services performed for the Armed Forces: Over-Ocean Air Transport 
Operations— Army Aircraft Mechanic, Radio Operator and Radio Mechanic 


Training —4-Engine Flight Crew Training — Mili Aircraft Modification— 
c i ti ditostus niece i Air Cargo ein TRANSCONTI N E N TAL 


Pet” Airline 




















HEN the final blow of this war has 

been struck and Victory won, 
American Industry will turn to the 
manufacture of amazing new Homes, 
Planes, Automobiles, Radio and Tele- 
vision sets, Refrigerators, Washing 
Machines and thousands of other peace- 
time marvels which to Americans are 
not luxuries but necessities of every- 
day life. 

When that BETTER DAY comes, 
industrialists will find in North Caroli- 
na those factors which make for the 
most efficient and profitable operation. 
North Carolina offers special advantages 
to those interested in mineral, chemical, 
plastic, woodworking and plywood, 
textiles, food processing and ceramic 
fields. 

Here, workers are 99% native-born 
« - - willing, 
efficient, intel- 


ligent, coop- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


erative. The supply is ample. 

Raw material resources are vast. Hy- 
dro-electric power is plentiful. 

North Carolina’s strategic location — 
outside the congested areas, yet close 
to major centers—affords economical 
production plus efficient distribution. 
Production costs are further reduced by 
the year-round mild climate. Livingcon- 
ditions are ideal: Healthful climate... 
abundant outdoor recreational facilities. 

North Carolina is in a sound finan- 
cial position. The tax structufe appeals 
to all types of business men. North 
Carolina invites postwar industrial plan- 
ners to write today for specific informar 
tion, engineered to your field. Address, 
Commerce and Industry Division, 3091 
Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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(half the average Moscow worker’s an- 
nual income), they study agriculture— 
from vegetable growing to tractor driving 
—trigonometry, optics, and astronomy. 
And the literature list grows longer: Zola, 
Stendhal, Tolstoy, Gogol, and Dostoevski. 
In the senior year “Hamlet” and Goethe 
are studied in detail, while the Iliad and 
Odyssey, Poe, Thackeray, and Theodore 
Dreistr’s “American Tragedy” ‘are re- 
quired outside reading. 

Against that schedule stands the meager 
literary record of the average. American 
high-school graduate. Except in rare in- 
stances, the only required foreign litera- 
ture he gets is British. And, however 
unlikely, it is even possible for an Ameri- 
can student to go through both high school 
and college without ever having read any 
of the great American authors, Classics 
which are required reading are often served 
the pupils in secondhand, watered-down 
form; acquaintance with Shakespeare 
comes chiefly through “Hamlet,” “Mac- 
beth,” and “Julius Caesar.” 

It would, of course, be highly inaccurate 
to use this contrast in reading habits as a 
basis for comparison between the two edu- 
cational systems, since the fundamental 
methods differ. In Russia the centralized 
Soviet control tinges the rigid system with 
a strong Marxist viewpoint. History, for 
example, is taught not only largely through 
literature but on the basis of social move- 
ments, the class struggle, and forms of gov- 
ernment, instead of battles. Soviet children 
learn what the Romans meant by “divide 
and conquer” rather than the dates of the 
Punic Wars. 

In this country, on the other hand, 
states, community school systems, and 
even individual teachers have a freedom 
of action that makes a common pattern 
impossible. That means _ concentrating 
attention on the individual. With a cur- 
riculum which is guided instead of regi- 
mented, a student is allowed to read 
voluntarily, according to his tastes and 


_ his ability. Hence the basic American 


principle is that teaching children how to 
think is far more valuable than teaching 
them what to think. 


Children and Labor 


It wasn’t spring fever that made Johnny 
fall asleep in the classroom—it was com- 
plete exhaustion. When school was dis- 
missed in the afternoon he didn’t go to 
the vacant lot to play baseball; he went 
to his job as pin boy in a bowling alley. 
And there he had worked until midnight. 
There are thousands of teen-agers like 
Johnny whose school and work schedules 
are far beyond their capacity. Some of 
them hold jobs which violate child-labor 
laws; many of them are working legally. 

The Labor Department’s latest figures 
—for last January—showed an estimated 


2,000,000 children between 14 and 18 


years of age gainfully employed. About 25 


per cent of these were only 14 or 15. 


Though wartime restlessness sent many 


to work, very few of them actually were 
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‘n war industries. (Under the Federal 
Wages and Hours Act children under 16 
cannot be employed in manufacturing.) 
But many other jobs have beckoned to 
them—often heart-breakingly dead-end 
ones—errand boys, ushers in theaters, soda 
jerks, and waitresses. Because of man- 
power shortages the wages are higher than 
ever before, and pressure has come from 
many industries (seldom war plants) to 
relax or suspend child-labor and school- 
attendance regulations for the duration. 

Last week, at a Washington meeting of 
the advisory committee of the Children’s 
Bureau of the Labor Department, Dr. 
Frederick Allen suggested as a partial 
solution that schools and employers unite 
to make wartime employment of children 
part of their educational training. Dr. 
Allen, director of the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, recommended that the 
child’s choice of employment be carefully 
supervised and that school authorities also 
aid children in working at such jobs. 
Then, school credit might even be given 
for approved work. 








MOVIES 


Movies, Circa 1897 


Two of the most illustrious actors of 
the turn-of-the-century period, both long 
dead, some day may be seen again in 
their most famous roles. They are Joe 
Jefferson in “Rip Van Winkle” and James 
ONeill (father of Eugene) in “The Count 
of Monte Cristo.” Last week Howard L. 
Walls, curator of the Library of Congress’s 
new film collection, announced that the 
Library had found copies of some 5,000 
motion-picture subjects, made from 1897 
to 1917 and subsequently “lost” in the 
files of the Copyright Office. 

Up to 1912 photographs submitted for 
copyright had--to“be printed on paper. 
Hence, the current collection consists of 
paper reels from which new celluloid films 
must be made. In addition to feature films 
like Rip and the Count, the collection 
includes early newsreels of Admiral Dew- 
ey, Theodore Roosevelt, the San Fran- 
cisco fire, and much quaint Americana. 


Watch Your Talk 


. After some months of discussion, the 
British War Office finally has consented 
to having “The Next of Kin” shown in 
America. This spy-riddled thriller, demon- 
strating how a few careless words can re- 
sult in the slaughter of a secretly trained 
ommando brigade, was produced in Eng- 
and a year and a half ago to impress the 
men in the services with the importance 
of even the most trivial scrap of informa- 
Mon, The film quickly went from army 
‘amps to regular theaters, and Washing- 
on became anxious to have it shown in 
he United States. But London felt that 
some high officers were made to look 
wamned incompetent and that too many 
eritish soldiers were shown being killed” 





















FLYING FORTy 


ACRES OF POTATOES WITH A 
SINGLE TRANSPORT PLANE 


| pater are a bulky, heavy 
commodity to transport by 
plane or ship — and enough of 
them to feed just a single com- 
pany of soldiers requires much 
critical cargo space. 
But the same potatoes—cleaned, 
peeled, and most of their 80 — 85 
er cent water content removed 
y dehydration — are reduced in 
bulk and weight so that a single 
transport plane can easily fly a 
large field of delicious potatoes 
to Iceland or Guadalcanal. 


The modern science of dehydrat- 
ing almost all vegetables and 
foods makes this possible. Good 
use of it is made in shipping 
food in compact, lightweight 
form, to our soldiers and Allies 
overseas, 


Cleaver-Brooks Company engi- 
neers — skilled and experienced 
in the design and building of 


highly efficient steam generatin 
equipment — are taking a lead- 
ing part in the fast developing art 
of food dehydration. They have 
developed a complete “packaged” | 
unit of dehydrating equipment 
as well as an unusually successful, 
improved method of practice. _ 
This division of Cleaver-Brooks 
Company is another of its many 
activities directly keyed to the 
needs of the nation at war. 





Cleaver-Brooks 


COMPANY 


MILWAUKBB 
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to make it suitable for anything but home 
consumption. 

Now, however, it is being distributed 
here by Universal, and, while it is not 
among the finest of the English soft- 
voiced espionage school, it is excellent en- 
tertainment and certainly makes its point. 
Americans always have considered spies_ 
strictly grade-B Hollywood crcations; this 
film insists they are very real. Among 
those in the present exhibit are a veil 
dancer and her maid, a tweedy bookseller, 
a London dentist, and a couple of profes- 
sionals landed by parachute and subma- 
rine. 

It is the dancer to whom a Commando 
carelessly mentions that his outfit is being 
moved from one camp to another. Soon 
an intricate network of Nazi intelligence 
is alerted, and, by the time the raiders 
reach the submarine nest on the coast of 


France, the Germans meet them with 
murderous fire. Finally a voice announces: 
“The next of kin of the casualties have 
been notified.” 

In its American version the film has a 
prologue in which our own J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver looks you straight in the eye, wags 
his finger, and warns you that while this 
is fiction, all of it might easily be true— 
so watch your talk! 


J One of our own training films, “Prelude 
to War,” scen by millions of men in the 
services, is also about to go into the thea- 
ters. It was assembled for the War Depart- 
ment by Frank Capra. Using bits of old 
newsreels, maps, diagrams, and an incisive 
commentary, it traces the origins of our 
war from the “China Incident” up to 
Hitler’s first move. It is a fine job. Its 
purpose is to explain to every American 
fighting man just why he is in uniform. 
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THEATER 


Season Windup 


Ethel Barrymore brought “The Corn Js 
Green” back to Broadway last week after 
a tour crowded with wartime discomforts, 
The 63-year-old member of the theater’s 
royal family had traveled 23,000 miles, 
played 72 one-night stands, and given 864 
performances. Emlyn Williams’s fine and 
moving play about a schoolmarm who 
devotes her life to a Welsh coal miner js 
Miss Barrymore’s most successful piece in 
years. 


q The final plays of New York’s season 
have appeared, both of them concerned 
with pregnancy. In “Sons and Soldiers,” 
Irwin Shaw sets out to discover if life is 
worth-while. Back in 1916 a young wife 
learns she may die if she has her baby. For 
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NEW 


The eyes of the world will be watching when 
American industry turns once more to produc- 
tion for peace—when we produce again all the 
comforts and conveniences of life that must be 
spread ever more widely for the security of all. 


Today we are engaging all our energies in pro- 
duction for war, achieving a volume and speed 
of accomplishment that could only be possible 
in a country free of regimentation. 


But industry is marching ahead to a future 
when the tremendous upsurge in scientific de- 
velopment that has come through the war effort 
will be utilized in the building of thousands of 
new products for our convenience and pleasure. 


Developments in radiotelephony will open up 
new possibilities in communication. Improve- 
ments in television will bring dramatic per- 
formances and sports events into the home, or 
operations at any point of the factory into the 
office of the factory manager. Thermal radio 
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FOR OLD 


may find startling new applications from heat- 
ing the home to cooking a roast at the table. 


Here at Webster Electric for more than thirty 
years all our experience has lain in those very 
fields in which the greatest development will 
come—the fields of electronics, electricity, hy- 
draulics and mechanics. Here we are planning 
for that day when we can turn our knowledge 
and skill, greatly increased through our own 
production for war, to producing once more 
for peace. 


And we at Webster Electric are proud that we 
are going to have a part in that great future that 
will open up under the direction of American 
industry. 


Buy all the War Bonds you can. Save rubber, gas, 
scrap. Support the war economy fo win a better day. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 100 Varick Street, 
New York City. Cable Address: “ARLAB”, New York City 


“Where. Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


This Company manufactures Teletalk intercommunication, paging and sound distribution systems; precisely built pump units for the handling and pressure regulation of fuel oil; 
small tronsformers and other small electrical devices. It is in cn excellent position to manufacture products involving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and mechanical design. 





ELECTRIC 


topay, Air Express is smashing war-time 
bottlenecks with 3-mile-a-minute service 
direct to more than 350 points in the 
U. S. and to over 60 foreign countries... 
at the same time working hand in hand 
with Army and Navy Air Transport 
services to supply our fighting fronts 
throughout the world. 

Tomorrow, Air Express will girdle the 
globe in friendly commerce .. . to bring 












PACKED TO THE GUNWALES with troops and 
supplies for the attack on Oran, the 
ex-freighter “Nellie B.” blows out a 
cylinder head in a Southern port. The 
nearest replacement is 1,500 miles away 
in New York. The Skipper’s radio 
crackles. Within 24 hours a new part flies 
in by Air Express . . . and the “Nellie 
B.” steams into Oran on schedule! 





all foreign markets to the doorstep of 
American business. 

AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 
SHIP EARLY—as soon as shipment is 
ready—to assure fastest delivery. PACK 
COMPACTLY—to conserve valuable space. 
Get our handy “Shipping Estimator” 
for finding costs and transit time. Write 
Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 


ZSS 


Gers there HRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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three acts she dreams of the horrors that | 


await this unborn son. When she gets back 
to 1916, she decides it’s OK to let him 
be born. It’s all very confusing, and Shayw’s 
thinking is fumbling. 

The authors of “Three’s a Family” 
find pregnancy simply hilarious, and wring 


imaginary laughs out of bathinets, wet _ 


diapers, and nervous prospective fathers, 
A generally tasteless script is enlivened by 
William Wadsworth as an ancient, half. 
blind wartime doctor. 








RADIO 


Victory for the FCC 


In a decision Monday the United States 
Supreme Court ended a five-year fight be- 
tween the Federal Communications Com- 
mission (backed up by the Mutual Net- 
work, a cooperative chain) and the na- 
tion’s two most powerful networks—the 
National Broadcasting Co. and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. The majority 
decision, delivered by Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, upheld the FCC’s right to enforce 
regulations rigidly limiting contractual af- 
filiations between networks and individual 
stations. The court split 5 to 2, with 
Justices Owen J. Roberts and Frank 
Murphy dissenting. “ 

The most important of the eight regu- 
lations, and the one network officials have 
claimed would kill broadcasting in its pres- 
ent form, deals with “exclusivity.” It will 
deny a license to any station which signs 
a contract with one network and thus 
forfeits its right to deal with others. Thus, 
NBC and CBS, for example, henceforth 
will be unable to obtain options for broad- 
casting’ time from an affiliated station un- 
less the” station is granted the right to 
accept programs from other networks, too. 


Radio’s Chief Nazi 

If the Nazi saboteur you heard last 
week in Counterspy sounded pretty much 
like the Gestapo agent in This Is Our 
Enemy or the spy that Mr. District At- 





‘torney nabbed a few days ago, it’s be- 


cause all three parts were played by a 
walking anti-Nazi propaganda machine 
named Stefan Schnabel. Combining one of 
the dirtiest voices on the air with an 
authentic Berlin accent, Schnabel has 4 
corner on the radio Nazi market. Direc- 
tors call him first; if they can’t get him, 
they try to get somebody who sounds like 
him. 

The $l-year-old Stefan is the only non- 
musical offspring of the famous Beethoven 
interpreter, Artur Schnabel. Though he 
did choose drama over music, specializing 
in radio Nazis came by accident. For after 
Stefan left Germany in 1982 he went to 
London and worked at the Old Vic and 
Westminster theaters for five years. It 
was mostly Shakespeare that he played 
then, although his diabolical tendency had 
already asserted itself to the extent that 
he was usually a villain: He tried radio 


- 





casting 
directo: 
speare 
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only after he arrived in New York in 
7. 
Wenbless and short of cash, Schnabel 
tucked a copy of “Hamlet” under his arm 
and went around to some of the broad- 
casting studios during audition hours. The 
directors were startled. “Drop that Shake- 
speare stuff,” they advised him. “What 


Schnabel: Radio’s nastiest Nazi 


radio needs now is yodelers and hillbillies.” 
Unable to yodel, Schnabel remained un- 
employed for a month. Then he ran into 
Marjorie Morrow, CBS casting director. 
She gave him a German-accent part in 
“R.U.R.,” and eight more jobs followed 
the same week. 
Schnabel is now one of the most sought- 
after actors in radio. He averages from 
fifteen to twenty shows a week, which at 
the AFRA minimum (he often gets more) 
would net him about $350. Nearly all of 
his parts end in violent deaths, the most 
horrible of which (on Inner Sanctum) 
was drowning in his own blood. He has 
probably beaten more helpless women And the public gets it! 
than any of Hitler’s real henchmen; on one 
occasion he tortured a victim by tying Despite difficulties, shipments of 
her to a table and breaking her leg. BLACK & WHITE are steadily com- 
Another pleasant task was to supervise 
the quartering of a Russian soldier by ty- ing over from Scotland—and every 
ing him to two tanks which drove off in 
opposite directions. 
In Pap gen his fan mail comprises known because it was made 8 years EIGHT 
one of the nastiest collections of letters : 
ever written to one person. “With these ago, long before the war started! 
people I have achieved my purpose,” says 
Schnabel. “I play a Nazi to the worst of 
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Define Program 

, Archaic is what we can’t eat and have The Sette with Guaeailee 

it too, according to an NBC program en- 

titled Definitions now going out Monday 


through Saturday at 8:45 am. EWT. The 
Same word might be applied to the jokes THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


drop is just as fine as you've always 
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a" Buy War Bonds 


* 
*x More and more bombers, tanks and ships are needed * 
to insure Victory, but they cost money. Are you do- 
* ing your part to back up the men at the front? Keep 
on buying War Bonds. 
* * 
BANK of the MANHATTAN 
* * 
COMPANY 
* NEW YORK * 
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THIS STROP 
DURHAM 


blades 
NINE LIVES 


& If you’re the lucky owner of 
— ” a Durham Duplex Razor*, 
this Victory Strop will make your long-lasting 
Durham blades last even longer. Durham’s famous 
hollow-ground blades are twice thicker—to take 
repeated stroppings for ‘“‘new blade’’ smoothness 
every shave. 
*In case you don’t own a Durham Razor, you 
may still find one at your drugstore. 
Send $1 direct for special Durham strop out- 
fit. Can be used only on Durham Duplex Blades. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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on the program, a good many of which 
go back to the days of Willie and the 
teacher. Nonetheless, for those rugged 
enough to stand this sort of thing in the 
morning, it’s a good source of laughs and 
a possible source of income, since the 
definitions are sent in by listeners, and 
NBC pays $2 apiece. The program, which 
alternates puns with phonograph records, 
started a month ago as a sustainer. The 
best definitions to date: 


Buccaneer: What you'll pay for corn 
if inflation sets in. 


Paracuutes: What you buy with your 
No. 17 coupon. 


Amazon: The first part of a sentence 
—“Well Ama-zon of a gun!” 


A Pear: A banana with its girdle off. 


FrancuHisE: What French girls wink 
with. 


Barracks: A series of crap games with 
beds in between. 


Inconcruous: That’s where the laws 
are made—incongruous. 


Decision (closing): Decision Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. 





FOURTH ESTATE | 





Redding’s Rangers 


At first they called it Korrespondents’ 
Kindergarten. But after brief exposure to 
the United States Army’s invasion school 
in England, twenty-odd news and radio 
correspondents respectfully adopted Red- 
ding’s Rangers as a tag. It was a tribute 
to the four-week course opened last week 
by Maj. John Redding, former Chicago 
newspaperman, to make the war corre- 
spondents militarily erudite in covering 
impending Allied invasions of Europe. Al 
Newman, one of NEWSWEEK’s correspond- 
ents in England, cabled this account of 
his return to scholastic life: 


The curriculum is a grim little affair 
composed of aircraft, tank, and enemy 
personnel recognition, map reading, motor 
transport repair, and a few more secret 
military problems. Our first lecturer was 
a tall, bespectacled young captain named 
Guss Zeldich, from Tulsa, Okla. He gave 
us aircraft recognition until our heads 
spun and we couldn’t tell a Spitfire from 
a spittoon. 

First, he outlined the “weft” system of 
recognition (so called for the initials of 
outlines studied: wings, engine, fuselage, 
tail). This soon was dubbed the “wrong- 
every-fool-time” system, so Captain Zel- 
dich took up the silhouette method. 

“If you know every curve of a gl 
walking down the street at dusk, you can 
tell who she is,” he said calmly. Here tlie 
class awoke. “Of course,” he continue1, 
“with airplanes it depends on how fast 
they’re coming at you and how fast you’re 
ducking into a trench.” At the bell, he pro- 
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nounced us @ bright group and retired in 

order. 

ong newspapermen attending are 
— McGliney and Walter Cronkite, 
United Press; Lewis Hawkins and Pat 
Morin, Associated Press; J. E. Lee and 
Lowell Bennett, International News Serv- 
ice; Ray Daniell, New York Times; Geof- 
frey Parsons, New York Herald Tribune; 
William J. Humphreys and Frederick 
Kuh, Chicago Sun; Wilmott Ragsdale, 
Time; John Daly, Columbia Broadcasting 
System; and Morgan Beatty, National 
Broadcasting Co. 


Lee Leaves 


Clark Lee’s bags were packed. He was 
due to sail for Europe. Carefully, the AP 
timed a serialization of his best seller, 
“They Call It Pacific’ (NEwsweEeEK, 
March 29), with the return of its ace cor- 
respondent to the fronts. But on the eve 
of his departure last week, two months’ 
wooing by International News Service 
won Lee away. On one of the fattest con- 
tracts in the business, Lee will go first to 
London for INS. From there, there is no 
telling where he might go, for the world is 
his beat. 

INS President Joseph V. Connolly was 
frankly rapturous. “I’m going to make 
another Richard Harding Davis out of 
you. For the first time in our history, 
we've got a good-looking correspondent, 
one who looks like Joel McCrea [star of 
Foreign Correspondent’].” In the AP 
there was keen regret. 

The strapping, dark, and handsome Lee 
started his newspaper career with the AP 
shortly after his graduation from Rutgers 
in 1929. From the Newark, N.J., bureau 
he went to New York, then successively 
was bureau chief in Mexico City and 
Honolulu. In Honolulu, he helped found 
a local of the American Newspaper Guild. 
Subsequently, he was sent to Tokyo, 
Peiping, and Shanghai. 

was en route home for a furlough 
when the Pacific war caught up with him 
at Manila. After the Philippine capital 
fell, he turned up on Bataan. There, day 
after day, as the dive bombers and shells 
screamed down on the foxholes, Lee 
tapped out the story of their bravery, 
their beefs, and their sufferings. The 
semi-official Infantry Journal called his 
coverage “the best this war has produced 
on any front.” 


Gazette’s Champion 


Since last May it’s been rough going for 
the pulp and palpitation magazines. Sec- 
ond-class mailing privileges of more than 
70 have been revoked by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank Walker, whose most publicized 
victim is the old barbershop favorite, The 
National Police Gazette. But with less 
fanfare, his ax has fallen alike on such 
purveyors of the spicy as Laff, Peek, Film 
Fun; such gushers as True Confessions and 
All-Story Love; numerous chill and thrill 
detective magazines; and such a boyhood 
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paar bobs are lowly items—yet they’re in at the start of many 

.an important engineering project. 

So engineers buy them for quality—just as they buy every- 
thing they use in their work. _ 

Standing as guardian of quality in engineering and drafting 
supplies has been Bruning’s task since 1897. No matter how 
small or how large the article needed, Bruning takes special 
pride in seeing that it is worthy of the skilled hands that will 
use it. 

On this foundation of watchful care, Bruning has built a 
nation-wide business. Engineers and draftsmen know that 
Bruning quality can be depended on—always. Call us—and find 
out for yourself! Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


2169-290 





SINCE 1897 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 


Everything For The’Engineer And Draftsman 
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“Until This War Is Over And Done 
We’re Keeping Our Horsepower Down To One” 


If trotting out old Dobbin helps win the war, Americans will do it with a smile... 
the same kind of cheerful smile (if we may say so) that always greets a Manhattan 
made with Calvert Reserve. For though Calvert distilleries are 100% in war pro- 
duction, precious reserves of rare selected stocks have been laid away...of which 
the very cream goes into Calvert Reserve ... the “finest you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation... Calvert Reserve ... will last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 





































ser these sunlit slopes, 
the home of some of Amer- 
ica’s finest wine grapes, will 
be green with the promise 
of the miracle the soft sum- 
mer rains and the fertile 
earth will work. Here, in 
the rich heart of the grape 
will be stored all of those 
qualities which, released by 
the skill of expert vintners, 
give Great Western Spark- 
ling American Burgundy its 
distinctive greatness, 
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HOME OF THE GREAT WESTERN 
AMERICAN APPETIZER WINES 


GREAT WESTERN 






U TILL WINES 
hoon If you cannot get the Great Western rs 


Wine of your choice, please remember GREAT WESTERN 
that Great Western Wines are not a AMERICAN 
product of mass production. SPARKLING WINES 
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favorite as Argosy. The usual grounds: 
alleged obscenity, indecency, or lewdness, 

Last week, the magazines—and in par. 
ticular the Police Gazette—found a Senate 
champion in William Langer, North Da- 
kota Republican. Forty years ago on the 
farms and in the barbershops of the Mid- 
dle West, it was from the Gazette that 
Langer “first learned the value of ath- 
letics; . . . first heard of boys at Columbia, 
Yale, and Harvard gaining honors on the 
athletic field. The Police Gazette .. . ad- 
vocated clean living and condemned the 
use of cigarettes by young boys and ath- 
letes . . . There is nothing in it which js 
not included in most current periodicals,” 

The senator accused Walker of “politi- 
cal censorship by the intimidation of pub- 
lishers,” and demanded that a Senate in- 
vestigation be held. 

Langer’s blast was music to: (1) the 
pugnacious, red-haired Horace H. Roswell, 
who came from Pittsburgh eight years ago 
and yanked the Police Gazette from the 
grave’s edge, and (2) the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which has opposed the 
post-office rulings and demanded a Senate 
inquiry. In a different position was the 
National Organization for Decent Litera- 
ture, which is to the magazine industry 
what the Legion of Decency is to the 
movies. j 

Into the Senate record, Langer read a 
Civil Liberties Union accusation that 
Walker’s list closely paralleled that of the 
NODL. Both the post-office officials and 
the Most Rev. John Francis Noll, Bishop 
of the Fort Wayne, Ind., Catholic Diocese. 
and chairman of the NODL, deny there is 
any connection between citations of the 
two. And Langer noted that the last 
eight issues of the Police Gazette had 
met with approval of both the NODL and 
the Protestant Watch and Ward Society 
of New England. 


Middleton Matures 


On the slopes of Hill 609 poppies blow as 
red as any in Flanders, and among them lie 
Americans who died as bravely as any who 
fell in the Argonne, at Gettysburg, or at 
Bunker Hill. 

History books will say, as history books 
do: “American infantry advancing through 
the mountains captured the German posi- 
tions and opened the road to Mateur.” 

It was a little more difficult than that. 


Drew Middleton went on to paint a 
vivid picture of the greatest African vic- 
tory of American troops for readers of 
The New York Times last week. For two 
days the moonfaced and roly-poly young 
correspondent—he’s 30—had_ watched 
the “Long Toms” (155-millimeter guns), 
the 105s, and the 75s hammer Dijebel 
Tahent (Hill 609) “scooping vast chunks 
of earth out of the side of the hill and 
sending the enemy into caves he had 
blasted into its sides.” Then the tank- 
supported infantry charged. “You can fol- 
low the path of those soldiers through the 
wheat as you could follow the path of 
Pickett’s charge through the summef 
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pa 
wheat at Gettysburg . . . History was 
made here only yesterday, but today only 
the wind blows over the rich grass and 
ruffles the wheat . . . And there is silence 
in the graveyards so far from home.” 


made a personal history, the envy of 
many an older correspondent. It is the 
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Associated Press 


“Junior” Middleton grew up 





story of a raucous, sophomoric, young 
Is New Yorker who began with the Associ- 
he ated Press and grew up with The Times, 
st which he joined only last September. In 
ad January, he demonstrated he had begun 
nd to arrive with a dispatch which did much 
ty to clarify the murky political situation in 
North Africa. 

The cherubic countenance of Middleton 
bounced into the Associated Press office 
in March 1937. Attached to the sports 


s staff, he acquired the tag of “Junior,” 
e traditionally pinned on the newest man 
: ag department. The title stayed with 
. In London, Middleton’s college-boy 
“ ebullience sometimes approached a prob- 


lem in British-American relations (espe- 
cially his penchant for pretending to light 
cigars with £5 notes in front of awe-eyed 
RAF pilots). At first he did sports, and 
t 8 E@ well, but switched to*more serious things 
vic #@ °s the war approached. He helped cover 
| Britain’s declaration, wrote some amusing 
two man-in-the-pub stories, and finally per- 
ung suaded the AP to assign him to the British 
hed [Mj Expeditionary Forces in France. His ac- 
ns). HM counts of the Battle of France and the 
ebel London blitz were his best AP work. They 
stood him in good stead after the AP, with 
and trepidation, had moved his post-Singapore 
piece” which predicted the downfall 


ank- [i of the Churchill regime midway in 1942. 
_ fol- Since that time “Junior” has fallen for 
‘ " no similar trial balloons. He has acquired 


stature through the very fact that The 
es told him to write what he thought. 


In North Africa, Middleton himself has - 














Executives don’t get medals, though they are rendering 
distinguished services to their country. 


Their battle is in the field of production, and the financial 
strategy that makes it possible. Their tactical problem is to 
marshal their companies’ resources and make available, for 
greater production, every possible foot of plant capacity, and 
every dollar of capital. 


They are the men behind the men who make the munitions 
and supplies for the fighting fronts . . . who carry on with 
essential civilian production. 


If your company is in need of more working capital now, 
because of recent tax payments, heavy inventories, to finance 
current production or to qualify for new government con- 
tracts, let us show you how Commercial Credit financing 
can help you. ' 


If your need involves financing a government contract, sub- 
stantial advances can be made without liability to you. 


. Whatever the condition, whether you require thousands or 
millions, we believe it possible to engineer a plan that will 
solve your problem with profit to you, and without red tape 
or restrictions on your management. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
Interesting color charts of ARMY, NAVY and MARINE insignia free on request. 































































“We're coming in 
~ on the beam” 


Flying in a fog used to be the next thing to 
sure death. It’s no iy even today, Pe a 
lity 


plane that is caught by fog and poor visibili 
can be pretty mre of a py landing” if 
can follow a radio range beacon to a modern 
irport. Commercial night flights ly 
follow these radio pathways through the sky. 


j - These 
used in laboratory apparatus, industrial equip- 
ment, and aircraft accessories. If you are plan- 
ohana cesta myn for 

engineers can ou 
exactly the right motor ‘See your luct. 
These precision motors have been helping 
industry for over 35 years. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Black Market 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Is Enemy No. 1 





The most recent OPA policy shifts 
mean only one thing: the regionaliza- 
tion of price ceilings. The ideal of a na- 
tion marching to the tune of control by 
a single national schedule of prices is 
vanishing in the face of hard reality. 
Enforcement must become local too. 
The black market has won the first 
battle. 

The term “black market” describes a 
practice as old as sin and selfishness. It 
grows as laws against it multiply. Now, 
in the United States, it is everywhere. 
It starts with the producer and runs 
through to the retailer. It is Protean in 
character, capricious in its effects and, 
like the Hydra, it grows a flock of new 
heads every time one is lopped off. 

Many of us are innocently patroniz- 
ing the black market, and the black 
market shades off into a “gray market.” 
Every housekeeper has personal stories, 
tales of favors from merchants—of steak 


_ sold under names like “hamburger” and 


“baloney,” of little unexplained cakes of 
butter found in market baskets when 
they are opened in the kitchen. People 
find it hard to resent these favors. Per- 
haps they think they have paid for the 
butter somewhere along the line. They 
don’t count carefully any more. 

In some cities there has already been 
exposed the custom of vegetable mar- 
kets of wholesalers requiring retailers 
to take unwanted goods to get the 
scarcer goods they want. 

The black market is big business, too. 
The current Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Bulletin reports: “Black-market opera- 
tions in the livestock industry near and 
in Cleveland have drawn nationwide 
attention. This area and the Detroit 
area have been termed the two ‘hot 
spots’ of the nation. In comparison with 
other livestock terminals in the Fourth 
District, the receipts destined for local 
delivery at the Cleveland stockyards 
have taken a drastic plunge. Competent 
observers believe this situation to be 
largely the result of black-market activi- 
ties which shunt the livestock around 
the normal and legitimate distributive 
channels.” 


What is to be done? For obviously 
something must be done. Government— 
Federal, state or local—must control 
the black market or it will control gov- 
ernment. It must be suppressed or in- 
flation will rage uncontrollably. 

In attacking it, the government faces 
a myriad of problems. It can say, as the 
sailors of Columbus said: “How can we 





sail where the compass no longer re- 
sponds to accustomed impulses?” Its 
carefully calculated cost of living statis- 
tics cannot operate in black markets. 
The OPA is not sure of its measuring 
rods. 

The OPA can also complain, with 
some justice, that it has inadequate ap- 
propriations, cut when Congress was 
trying to “get” Henderson. Under Hen- 
derson, when the OPA announced that 
women would not be used as “snoop- 
ers,” it spoke the language of free men. 
But a desperate government may ulti- 
mately resort to such practices. 

Meantime, the breakdown of Federal 
authority throws the incredibly complex 
problem of enforcement on the local 
communities, just as it did in Prohibi- 
tion days. So, again we awaken to the 
fact that our administration of criminal 
justice is a national weakness. It has 
been, it is and will be. 

By comparison with the liquor racket, 
the black market is ‘a giant. It involves 
hundreds of trades. Unlike most crimes, 
dealing in it consumes its own evidence. 
The corpus delicti is eaten. Policing it 
is not like collecting taxes because, while 
taxes are hard to collect, there is only 
one source against which social coercion 
has to be brought. The tax dodger has 
no confederate: the bootlegger has at 
least one. 


Perhaps there ‘is still time to take 
up the suggestion made earlier by 
Herbert Hoover and others—to limit 
ceilings to the essentials of life. Ceilings 
on a dozen or two products would cover 
90 per cent of the essential means of 
life. Let the rest go sky high. It will 
starve no one if ketchup goes to ten 
dollars a bottle. But bread and butter 
are something else. Take the profit out 
of luxury selling by taxes. This would 
absorb purchasing power and bear down 
on inflation. 

But whatever the government does, 
people of good will cannot afford tc let 
the black market go on. They cannot 
sit back and depend upon Washington. 
They cannot wait for Washington to 
mobilize them. The press, the pulpit, the 
schools—every agency in life must fight 
this thing. In every community public 
sentiment must combat the black mar- 
ket. If fundamental habits of liberty 
prevent government from meeting this 
threat, then those liberties will have 
proved insuperable obstacles to their 
own preservation. For inflation destroys 
liberty. 
















“That nice Jones boy” 


IS SURE RAISING HELL 


Remember the Jones boy in your 
neighborhood ? 

“A nice kid,” the neighbors said. Al- 
ways reading books about modern 
miracles like aviation and electron- 
ics. Making plans, working to make a 
place for himself in the better world 
he saw ahead. 


We can give you an authentic report 
on that nice Jones boy because we 
built the plane he flies today. This 
U.S. Army Bell Airacobra was de- 
signed on the daring new idea of a 
single engine fighter with a cannon 
in the nose. It's a hell-raising plane. 


And that’s right down Jonesie’s alley. 


Peace will bring 


Today in the war torn sky above one 
of the fighting fronts, he’s looking 
for trouble. And doing a swell job 
of handling it. He’s strafing ground 
troops, smashing tanks and landing 
barges, knocking 

enemy bombers 

and fighters out of 

the sky. 


That nice Jones 
boy is sure raising 


hell...with the Axis! 


another era of avi- 
ation pioneering. 


We'll be ready for 


our assignments with war-perfected 
techniques for designing, engineer- 
ing and building the peace planes 
of the future. © Bell Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Buffalo, New York. 
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Same old proof of friendship... 


100 100 proof, smooth, bottled in bond rye—that’s what’s made 
PROOF Mount Vernon for years the patrician of American ryes. 


The taste has always told the same friendly story! 
And it still does! 


For, although the Mount Vernon distillery is 100 per cent 
engaged in war production, all this grand old whiskey, of 
course, was distilled before America entered the war. 


Mount Vernon 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY - BOTTLED IN BOND 


THE SAME SQUARE WHISKEY 
..-. BUT IN A ROUND BOTTLE 


COPYRIGHT 1943 * NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





